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Use this Case Fibre is stronger and safer than wood, is And with no danger of injury to the hands, 
' to Save on Fr . + cheaper in first cost and costs less to ship. fibre cases are more quickly handled than 
| eigh Fibre, too, is just as easy a case to. pack. wood. That means faster shipments. 
Its light weight makes d lid Fib 
it more economical Andrews Soli ipre Containers 
than wooden boxes— Made of high grade, shock-resisting material that » Andrews Cases are not only good cases—they pos- 


sess real advertising value. The Andrews staff of 


and it enables you to 
skilled designers and printers, with a modern and 


seals tight and stays tight. Their smooth, even sur- 


- yt = gg face makes hooks unnecessary and insures careful completely equipped printshop at their elbows, pro- 
ee relg — handling all along the line. Damage, losses en route duce results of a highly distinctive character. Your 
and resulting claims are reduced to the barest mini- trade-mark or any other desired matter can be re- 
“a mum. Accurately scored and slotted—always true produced exactly as you designate. 


in shape and dimensions. 


Get a Line on Prices 


ask for quotations and | QO, BANDREWS CO. 


. 
complete information on 
Andrews’ Solid Fibre Box 303 T 
Containers and judge for | Chattanooga, Tenn. 


yourself their many ad- The only concern in the world manufacturing every kind and style 


Ri vantages. A letter to us of wooden, wirebound, corrugated fibre, solid fibre and pasteboard 
_ ¥ today will pay you big cartons and containers, and owning its own paper mills & sawmills. 
tomorrow. Write! 


| Division Sales Offices in the Principal Cities of the United States 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


| COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Southern Representatives: 
James H. Maxwell, Greenville, 8. C. J. J. ler, Greenville, S. C D. H. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 


Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Graton & Knight 


Leather Belting 


er 
Good-by Arm Methods” 
Says the Superintendent 
HE. Yale Spur-Geared Chain Block, and one 
man, now do the hotstin r Qui ker, Safer 
and with Economy. 


Card Clothing 


Yale Chaim Blo help solve production problems. clim 
inatine low, danger us © rong arm methods that decrease | 
gutput 

Let us send youdhe Y ale Hoists Catalog | 
en 
From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” | 


Reeds 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


WYANDOTTE 


K.B. Special Ash 


Concentrated Ash ‘Textile Soda Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Type B Motor Driven 
Self-Balancing 


On Ui Go 


“The SAFEST Extractor” 


Because:— 


It is direct motor driven and the maximum 
speed is fixed. 

The operator cannot run itatadangerous speed 
as he can do wtih an engine driven extractor. 
It has the heaviest basket drum. 

It has the heaviest and most basket bands. 

It has a heavier spindle of nickle steel. 

It has oversize ball bearings running in oil. 


The ‘‘Hercules Electric’? Hydro Extractor is designed, manufactured and backed by a 
large concern whose engineers know safe centrifugal machine design and who do_ not 
sacrifice quality, consequently safety, to price. 


East Jersey Pipe Co., Paterson, 


cy 


Only Hercules Extractors 
have Motors mounted on 
Tilting Bracket to Facili- 
tate Removing Basket and 


Bearings 
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A corner of the Du Pont 
Research Laboratory at 
Deepwater, N. J. 


The Birthplace of Hundreds 
of American Dyes 


HE in this completely equipped research labora- 
tory, the very heart of our large Deepwater 
Works, have been made the thousands upon thousands 
of intricate experiments that have resulted in the pro- 
duction of hundreds of different colors for the benefit of 
America’s dye-consuming trade. 


Here today, tomorrow and in the days to come, 
other thousands of experiments will be made in order 
that the forty representative industries of the country 
who use dyestuffs may eventually secure every color their 
products require, in ample quantity and in quality that 
is second to none. 

The making of dyestuffs, the most complex of all 
industries, requires not only great resources, but vast 
chemical knowledge. _It is fitting, therefore, that the 
Du Pont Company, with over a century of accumulated 
chemical experience, should assume a large portion of 
the burden of providing the United States with a self 
contained dye-making organization. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
| Branch Offices 


At the Chemical Exposition, week of September 12th, spaces number 500-2-4, 601-3-5. 
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THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Not How Cheap—but how Lasting 


H ER E are cheaper kinds of mill equipment than 
Leatheroid, of course. But cheaper in first cost only 


Leatheroid Factory Barrel, Light 
durable. Steel top and bottom 
rims,4-inch kicking band, Regular 
size 20x30. Other sizes 16x26,18x28, 
24x36, 24x40. 


—not economical in the end. 


It isn’t how much you pay for a roving can, box or car 
that counts—it’s how often you pay for them. 


Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equipment has made a reputation 
for itself on good service and good appearance—cleanness 
and smoothness—light weight and great strength. 


Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars or boxes in your mill. 
Notice how everybody likes them, and the remarkable 
service they give. 


Sold by Leading Sgsithern Mill Supply Houses. 


Leatheroid Mill Box. 
The standard box for 


mills and factories. Un- 
usually strong; careful 
construction throughb- 
out; steel-over-wood 
top rim, protecting cor- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, 
3,4,and 5 bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Steel Clad 
Car. Four inside 
smooth walls of heavy 
Leatheroid fibre: out- 
side covered with light 
steel closely riveted; 
steel - over - wood top 
rim; self-oiling wheels 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
New York - 


Boston 


Leatheroid Roving Can. Smooth | 


tough as horn; no 


seams to open up; rolled over top. 
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- Kennebunk, Me. 


Combination Doffing 
Car. Has Fixed and 
Loose Box: all fibre 
boxes or steel and fibre 
boxes. Extra steel re- 
enforcing at all wear 
points; platform has 
4" steel frame: self- 
oiling wheels. 


Leatheroid Warehouse 
Car. Made of heavy 
fibre with steel - over- 
wood top rim. Patented 
ribbed steel bottom 
band —the only con- 
struction in which the 
body of the car is actu- 
ally riveted to the wood 
bottom at the four cor- 
ners; self-oiling wheerl- 
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Taking The Tub Tax 
off of Mill Labor .... 


They’ re taking the tub tax off of labor 
in Southern textile mills. 


Progressive executives are finding 
that it pays, and contented employes, 
with more to live on and for, cheerfully 
agree with them. 


Weekly wash-day has been erased 
from the domestic calendar. Women 
workers no longer are required to rob 
the mills of a day or two each week in 
order that the wash-tub may be served. 


Cleaner clothes, happier homes, 


greater production, enhanced earning 


capacity, increased thrift and a higher 
morale have been promoted through 
the installation of American Mill Vil- 
lage Laundries. 

The American Mill Village Laundry 
is a strictly modern, thoroughly com- 


plete laundry plant designed to launder 
the clothes for an entire industrial 
community. 

It asks no charity—it pays its own 
way all the time. In many instances, 
in fact, the mill village laundry is earn- 
ing a clear profit of 10 to 20 per cent 
on the investment. 

Why submit longer to wash-day lay- 
offs in your mill? Why submit longer 
to tub tax on your mill labor? 

This drain on productive efficiency 
can be eliminated entirely; your labor 
turnover greatly reduced, and the last- 
ing gratitude and loyalty of your work- 
ing personnel won by the installation 
of an American Mill Village Laundry. 

Have our engineers submit a plan 
for you—it will cost you nothing. 

Write us today for details. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department N 


CINCINNATI, 


This composite factory group shows the manufacturing plant of 
The American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’ s largest 
producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the American 
Mill Village Laundry. The service of this organization is sold 
with every American. Mill Village Laundry installation. 
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Hitch Your Air-Cleaning . Problems 
to Real Air Cleaning Stuff 


The Coupling:—The Parko Quick Hitch Coupling is not only easy 
to connect and disconnect. It is equipped with expanding gaskets which 
become tight as soon as the pressure is applied. 


The Hose:—Practice has positively demonstrated the importance of 
using a light but durable hose. Parko hose is designed to strike a balance 
between weight and durability. ! | 


The Nozzle:—tThe small tip of the Parko nozzle limits the amount of 
air to that absolutely necessary to remove the lint. -The long tip enables 
the operator to reach all parts of the machinery conveniently. The valve 
is self closing preventing waste of air. 


Have you an air cleaning equipment ? 


Engineers Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioni ng 


* 


Parks~Cramer Company 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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PU BL ISHED EVE RY THU RSDAY BY { ‘LARK p U BL ISHING | ( ‘OMPANY. 
ENTERED AS SHDCOND CLASS MAIL 


IN ADVANCE. 


MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, 


41 S. 
AT POSTOFTFICE, 


CHURCH STREET, OHARLOTTE, N. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


Cc. SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PPR YEAR 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 3, 1879 


VOLUME XXII 
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Present Situation Gotton Goods 


Reviewing the cotton goods mar- 
kets on the first of the month, the 
Journal of Commerce of New York, 
makes the following interesting 
comment: 

Cotton goods markets have im- 
proved substantially during the pa:t 
month. Production has increased. 
The effects of prolonged curtailment 
are being seen in all channels of dis- 
tribution. Prices have advanced. 
The mills can now count upon a 
margin of profit between the raw 
material and the finished product. 
Efficiency in output is showing a 
steady gain due in large part to the 
fact that workers are more plentiful 
and are in greater need of retaining 
their employment. 

The one serious labor trouble that 
in North Carolina mills, has been al- 
most settled, after lasting from June 


{ onward. In New England. where 
curtailment was much aggravated 


by the sustained high costs of pro- 
duction, mills that have been run- 
ning with reduced forces for months 
are now getting into better working 
condition. It will be many weeks 
before the industry will be in a po- 
sition to consume cotton to full ca- 
pacity, for while there are many 
more looms and spindles in opera- 
tion than was true two months ago, 
it is still the fact that the heavy end 
of the cloth business is quiet. 

In the burst of activity reported in 
the trade in the past few weeks al- 
tention has been focussed on the rise 
in .prices for sheetings, print cloths 
and coarse colored cottons. Less at- 
tention has been given to the fact 
that the duck and tire fabric divi- 
sions of the industry have not yet 
responded to the improved condi- 
tions reported in other quarters. 

This is of large importance in the 
matter of cotton consumption and it 
explains why government reports 
show less cotton used than might be 
When all the 
machinery available for duck, tire 
fabrics, and heavy drills and twilts 
used in manufacturing trades is ac- 
live, it can use up about as much 
raw material as sheetings and print 
cloths combined. When all sale yarn 
spindles are active, they can con- 
sume more.cotton than the spindles 
normally employed on sheetings and 
print cloths. 

For many months hardly half the 
capacity of machines for making 
cotton duck and tire fabrics has 
been engaged. It will be recalled 
that in the case of tire fabrics, three 


of the largest companies were in 
the hands of creditors’ committees 
following the great liquidation in 
values and the collapse of some of 
the tire making companies. It is 
only within a few weeks that some 
of these tire companies have com- 
pleted the liquidation of old con- 
tracts and have worked into a posi- 
tion where they have again become 
very meager buyers of new goods. 
And it may still be some weeks be- 
fore there is a revival of demand 
for autos and tires that will result 
in a restoration of capacity cotton 
consumption in this division of the 
industry. 

During the past two or _§ three 
weeks the cotton duck industry has 
begun to show a slight improvement. 
The recent shortening of discounts, 
however, was a response to higher 
eotton quite as much or more than 
fo an actual new demand for goods. 
The duck industry was hit princi- 
pally by the prolonged liquidation of 
war time goods. While many of 
these goods were never intended for 
commercial consumption, they have 
heen so used and they have stood in 
the way of a revival of demand war- 
ranted by the very low prices al 
which some duck mills were willing 
to accept new business. 

It would not be surprising fo some 
of the best posted men in the cotton 
duck and tire fabric business if a 
revival sets in during the next five 
or six weeks that will bring produc- 
Lion up to within 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity before the end of the year. 
Should this come about, it is certain 
fo have a positive effect upon cotton 
prices secondary only to the prob- 
able effect of any expansion in ex- 
ports that may develop. Cotton 
goods merchants studying the crop 
year prospects have that possibility 
in mind. 

Foreign Trade Prospects. 


The volume of business already 
done for export in sheetings and oth- 
er cottons has been much larger 


than most traders looked for in the 
early part of the summer. The new 
development in the situation during 
the past month has been the very 
rapid rise in prices. Countries using 
cotton goods largely are in dire need 
of merehandise, but they are shor! 
of financial capacity in caring for it. 
A rise of 20 per cent that has placed 
mills where they. may reasonably 
count upon a satisfactory profil 
margin has also narrowed the buy- 
ing power of the customers, whose 


operations did much to start the re- 
covery in cotton goods trading that 
has been recently witnessed. 

The tied-up condition of credits in 
many countries still persists, not- 
ably in Cuba, where no real relief is 
expected by merchants here until 
sugar begins to move. Much is said 
about the possibilities of competi- 
lion from Great Britain and other 
countries, and doubtless they will 
make a hard fight in the next six 
months to supply some part of the 
demand that can no longer be denied. 
The one thing that will shut this 
country out will be the question of 
price, in the opinion of the most ex- 
pert cotton goods exporters. They 
argue that many countries will look 


here for a market for what they 
have to sell because of the money 
being here to buy. Whether they 


will be stopped by prices or whether 
some other development may come 
up, remains to be seen, a very com- 
mon belief being that in the long run 
of the cotton year this country will 
secure a pretty fair share of the 
sheeting, print and colored goods 
business it cares to engage in as for- 
eign frozen credits thaw out. 

Although the cotton goods 
movement at the moment 
strongly upward, there are mer- 
chants who do not subscribe at all 
lo many of the bullish arguments 
that are so common. They are much 
impressed by the fact that the pur- 
chasing power of the mass of people 
here has been badly hurt. 

Cotton Goods Favored. 

Cotton goods have been greatly 
favored thus far this year, as com- 
pared with silks, woolens and linens, 
because of price. Cotton goods have 
been very cheap at first hands, and 
the result has been patent to anyone 
who has been observant in the kinds 
of dress worn in recent months. 
Their cheapness made them popular. 
If the recent advances are to bring 
woolen and silk values nearer those 
current for cottons, it will not be in 
consequence of any desire on the 


price 
tends 


part of the largest purveyors of 
prints, ginghams ,and domestic cot- 
tons. Opportunities to advance 


prices have been passed for two or 
three weeks by some large houses, 
first because their output is going 
into consumption rapidly, and again 
because they could not give immedi- 
ate deliveries if new and higher 
prices were named. 

This has been very noticeable in 
some of the best known lines of 


sheets and pillow cases, 
ginghams, and so on. The mills are 
comfortably sold ahead, in many in- 
stances to the end of the year. The 
hardening of values in the unfinish- 
ed goods markets has naturally help- 
ed to increase the confidence of gen- 
eral traders, but the shrewd mer- 
chants are aware of the dangers of 
a price movement that is based on 
famine in a raw textile material. 
One of the strongest facts in 
cotton goods situation of the 
few weeks has been the disclosure 
to many buyers of the actual-dearth 
of many goods they believed to be in 
stock in mill warehouses, or 
where. As stated, 
most drastic 


percales, 


the 
past 


else- 
curtailment of 
character during the 
past year, supplemented the short- 
age that occurred in many lines of 
staple necessities during the war 
when looms were diverted to war es- 
sentials. That shortage has reached 
down to many retail houses, whose 
business this vear consisted more 
largely of cottons than in any year 
in recent history. 
Current Buying Cautious. 


Although the primary cotton 
goods markets have been active 


limitations outlined 
there has been an air of cau- 
tion about retail buying that has 
been very impressive to jobbers of 
long experience. Under normal con- 
ditions the volume of jobbing busi- 
done for fall would be light 
after September 1. This year there 
are many indications that week to 
week buying will continue for some 
time vet. In retail channels there 
are still some goods priced unduly 
high when measured by the values 
current in jobbing channels. Disap- 
pearance of many of the high prices 
during the past month has received 
popular acclaim, particularly in the 
matter of shirts, collars, under- 
wear and so on. Should this tend- 
ency g0 on merchants handling mil! 
accounts look for a sharp improve- 
ment in spring buying whenever the 
large industries of the country show 
a promise of being able to give 
workers steadier employment. 

The advance business done for 
spring in cotton goods has been 
smaller in many lines than is cus- 
tomary. This is not looked upon as 
a matter of serious concern at this 
time. The development that is 
hoped for in the next two months is 
an expansion of buying in the many 
fabrics that go into general manu- 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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Textile 


The monthly business report of 
the Federal Reserve reflects the im- 
provement recently shown in the 
textile lines. That part of the re- 
port which comments on textiles is 
given below: 

Consumption of raw colton show- 
ed a reduction from 510,339 bales in 
June to 460,139 bales in July. This 
decrease occurred not only in New 
England, but also in other parts of 
the country and in District No. 6 
Atlanta) .is reflected in the reports 
showing the production of specific 
mills, which regularly report to the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Notwith- 
standing the facts noted the reports 
for July unite in stating that the in- 
dustry is in a strong position and the 
presence ofa rood buying demand is 
evidenced by price advances Im a 
number of lines, such as print 
cloths, drills and brown sheetings. 
District No. 1 (Boston) says thal 
“eonstructive features in the New 
England cotton goods situation dur- 
ing the first three weeks of August 
included a considerable increase in 
the scale of mill operation, larger 
sales of print cloth in Fall River, 
and an improvement in the demand 
for both combed and carded yarns, 
with higher quotations for the lat- 
ter.” This testimony is further sup- 
ported by expressions of opimon 
coming from District No. 2 (Phila- 
delphia) “different classes of goods 
vary in activity, it is true, but, gen- 
erally speaking ,the entire market is 
in better condition than it has been 
at any time during the current year. 
Reports emanating from both the re- 
tail and wholesale trade are all to 
the effect that business is satisfac- 
tory. This is particularly true in 
the ginghams, some mills being sold 
up for six months in advance.” The 
market for cotton yarns also shows 


signs of greater activity in District 


No. 3 (Philadelphia), as well as in 
District No. 1 (Boston), but wneer- 
tainty as to ultimate price levels re- 
stricts sales to the present or the 
immediate future, as buyers are not 
willing to risk long time commi#- 
ments. District No. 5 (Richmond) 
says that practically all the mills are 
running full time, and that, although 
their product is not sold far ahead, 
they are receiving sufficient orders 
to take care of present output, while 
new orders are steadily increasing. 
Manufacturers of ginghams and de- 
nims are sold ahead for several 
months. 

The special reports on productive 
output received from 26 manufac- 
turers of cotton cloth in Distriet No. 
6 (Atlanta) shows a decrease of 9.4 
per cent in amounts produced im 
July as compared with June and a 
falling off in orders on hand amount- 
ing to 7.7 per cent. However, al- 
though the average of unfilled or- 
ders was lower htan for the preced- 
ing month, some of the individual 
mills report a larger volume of or- 
ders while two of the mills report 
their production sold to the begin- 
ning of next year. Moreovr, only 
two mills report a surplus of manu- 
factured clath-on hand. -In the case 
of 28 cotton yarn mills there was a 


decrease in output in July as com- 
pared with ehe preceding month of 
8.2 per cent, bul orders on hand at 
the end of the month were 81 per 
eent in excess of those of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. 

The reports received from the As- 
sociation of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics show a reduction in the total 
number of finished vards billed dur- 
ing the month of July when the out- 
put amounted to 85,323,724 yards as 
compared with 99,929,456 yards in 
June. The average percentage of ca- 
pacity for all reporting districts 
dropped from 74 per cent to 62 per 
cent. The total gray yardage of fin- 
ishing orders received fell from %6,- 
828,994 to 82,734,438 yards. The av- 
erage number of days of work ahead 
at the end of the month dropped 
slightly from 9.1 to 89 days. 

Woolen Textiles. 

The movement of the 1921 wool 
clip to market has been surprising- 
ly rapid and sales have been unusu- 
ally heavy. The reports from Dis- 
trict No. 12 (San Francisco) state 
that although “final figures on the 
1921 wool clip are not available, it is 
estimated that 7t amounted to ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the 1920 
clip of 81,000,000 pounds.” Reports 
indicated that 75 per cent of the new 
product had been sold outright to 
mill buyers and that wool dealers 
having purchased all the desirable 
wool that growers were willing to 
offer had temporarily retired. Aft 
the beginning of the season about 75 
per cent of the old clip remained un- 
marketed and is apparently still 
largely held. Small lots Have been 
sold from time to time but manu- 
facturers have been buying the new 
output. Prices paid to producers 
have been about the same as those 
ruling 1915. To quote the _ report 
from District No. 12, “There have 
been numerous sales at prices rang- 
ing between 12 and 18 cents a pound, 
depending upon the grade and fine- 
ness of the wool and the financial 
necessity of adjusting woolgrowers’ 
overdrafts on their consignments of 
last years’ clip many sales of this 
years wool have resulted in actual 
payment to the grower of less than 
15 cents per pound.” Shipments of 
wool to the East have been made in 
great part via the Panama Canal. 
Such price advances as have occur- 
red in the raw wool market have 
been confined to the higher grades. 
The Boston market showed a dis- 
tinct improvement in August in vol- 


ume of sales but in view of the 
large holdover it is not surprising 
that prices have not advanced ex- 


cept in the case of special grades of 
which there isa relative searcity. As 
regards the manufacturing end of 
the industry the outlook is exceed- 
ingly favorable, many mills are op- 
erating close to capacity and the 
consumption of raw wool in June 
amounted to 59,592,000 pounds which 
was in excess of that of any-month 
since April, 1920. The reports pub- 
lished by .the Department of Com- 
meree showing the idle loom hours 
indicate that on August 1, woolen 


spindies were idle 20 per cent of the 
time, worsted spindles 14.3 per cent 
and combs 12.6 per cent. The per- 
centages for looms wider than 50 
inches and 50 inches or less were 
208 per cent and 29.6 per cent re- 
spectively. Following the success- 
ful opening of spring lines by the 
American Woolen Company several 
manufacturers have also held open- 
ings. It is reported from District 
No. 1 (Boston )that abundant orders 
were received and that the produc- 
tion of certain fabrics had to be al- 
lotted. District No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
likewise report sufficient orders 
taken during the first week in Au- 
gust to insure extensive operations 
until the beginning of the year for 
some mills. There have been no 
new developments in the market for 
woolen and worsted yarns although 
certain finer counts are in good de- 
mand. The business done is not on 
the whole of large amount and or- 
ders are being placed for delivery 
within a limited period. In the case 
of the finer yarns, prices have ad- 
vanced slightly. 
Clothing. 

Special reports from seven manu- 
facturers of wholesale clothing in 
District No. 7 (Chicago). give evi- 
dence of the lateness of the season 
as orders booked during the earlier 
months of the year were consider- 
ably below those of 1920 while by 
the end of July the difference for 
the season was not more than 7.6 
per cent. In July alone orders were 
{4 per cent greater htan in July of 
the preceding year. In the case of 
the tailors to the trade (414 firms re- 
porting) and the  cut-trim-make 
four firms reporting), industry, or- 
ders, production and _ shipments 
were all approximately 35 per cent 


helow those of last year. In Dis- 
trict No. 8 (St. Louis) improving 
business was reported by all but 


three of the 
firms. Sales 


16 reporting clothing 
in July were from 4 
per cent less to 20 per cent heavier 
than in June: orders, however, were 
mainly for immediate shipment but 
there was a slight increase in future 
buying about the middle of the 
month. 
Silk. 

Optimistic expressions of opinion 
concerning the outlook in the silk 
industry have not been sustained by 
subsequent developments. As a mat- 
ter of fact there has been a consid- 
erable falling off both in wholesale 
and in retail buying of silk goods, 
and District No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
states that buying of broad silks its 
almost entirely restricted to staples. 
No special improvement has been 
noted in the market for narrow silks 
where dull conditions have been 
prevalent for a long period of time. 

Reports from Paterson, N. J., show 
that during the two weeks ending 
August 13, there was a reduction in 
the number of loom hours worked 
from 261,444 to 208,00. The percent- 
age of loom activity dropped there- 
fore from 39.6 to 32.3. In North 
Hudson, N. Y., reports covering 4,670 
looms show that for the two weeks 


ending August 15, there was an in- 
crease in activity, the percentages 
rising from 57.7 on July 30, to 61 per 
cent on August 15. As the Paterson 
figures over 15,000 looms, however. 
it is evident that for the district as 
a whole there was a fairly pronounc- 
ed drop in number of hours worked. 
In the raw silk markets no particu- 
lar changes have occurred during 
the past month. Imports of raw silk 
for July were 8,500 bales in excess 
of those for June and during the 
same period there was an increase 
in consumption of 1,100 bales. 
Hosiery. 

Twenty-nine firms manufacturing 
hosiery reported to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia for the 
month of July. The firms selling to 
the wholesale trade showed reduc- 
Lions in product manufactured dur- 
ing the month of 4.4 per cent as com- 
pared with June, orders booked fell 
37.4 per cent and unfilled orders on 
hand July 31 were 48 per cent lower 
than at the end of the preceding 
month. On the other hand, the firms 
selling to the retail trade increased 
the scale of their operations during 
July, producing a 9.8 per cent larger 
output and having unfilled orders on 
hand at the end of the month 185 
per cent in excess of those at the 
end of the preceding month. But, as 
in the case of the other firms, orders 
booked during the month dropped 
sharply as compared with June, the 
drop amounting to 33 per cent. 

During July the business done by 
reporting underwear manufacturers 
showed a falling off as compared 
with June but the situation is per- 
fectly understandable in view of the 
fact that business is being done from 
hand to mouth and while under or- 
dinary conditions at the end of the 
summer season contracts for the 
next summer would normally be 
made, there are at present few for- 
ward business purchases. As a re- 
sult, the lessening in production in 
the summer underwear mills is in- 
evitable for the three months fol- 
lowing July. It is probable, how- 
ever, that there will be a strong and 
steady increase in the production of 
winter underwear from now until 
the end of the year. The reports re- 
eeived from 19 manufacturers in 
District No. 3 (Philadelphia) showed 
a falling off in the product manu- 
factured during July amounting to 
21.5 per cent. Orders booked dur- 
ing the month were 27.1 per cent be- 
low those of the preceding month 
and unfilled orders on hand July 31 
were 24 per cent less. 

39 of 59 Laneashire Mills Pass 
Dividends. 


London.—Frederick W.  Tatter- 
sall’s monthly cotton trade circular 
gives a table of the stock-taking re- 
sults declared during the past month 
by well-known Lancashire cotton 
companies. These results confirm 
the reports of the depression in 
trade from which nearly all these 
firms have suffered. The review re- 


lates to 59 spinning mills with a to- 
tal paid-up ordinary share capital of 
£7,054,750. 
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Year Progress 


T THE time of the last Chemical Exposition in New York the 

‘‘National’’ cataloged a list of dyes which represented the achieve 
ment of four years of intensive effort. Im the twelve months that have 
passed since then there have been added to the list of ‘‘ National’’ products 
some twenty-eight technical dyes. 


These additions do not represent the whole development that has been 
carried on in the Research Laboratovies, but only those new dyes that 
have been put into standard production and are now offered to the trade 


New “‘National’’ Dyes 


(Introduced since September 1920) 


National Alphazurine A National Erie Fast Gray R 
National Alphazurine 2G National Niagara Blue R 
National Acid Fast Violet BG National Niagara Blue HW 
National Wool Green S National Niagara Blue RW 
National Quinoline Yellow National Niagara Sky Blue 6B 
National Alizarine Sapphire FS National Erie Fast Orange A 
National Brilliant Green B Crystals National Erie Fast Orange CG 
National Wool Yellow LF National Erie Fast Scarlet YA 
National Wool Blue CG National Erie Fast Scarlet 4BA 
National Wool Orange R Conc. National Erie Fast Scarlet 8BA 
National Ponceau R National Erie Fast Red 8BLN 
National Superchrome Yellow GN National Erie Yellow Y 
National Diazine Beta Black N National Naphthol AS 

National Diazine Black V National Sulphur Blue LRR 


This record of progress is offered to the great textile and other color using 
industries of America as evidence that the “National” is determined to contrib-_ 
ute its share toward the establishment of American dyes and the up-building of 
the dyestuff industry. 


The Company will have on view at the Seventh National Soisinltion of Chem- 
ical Industries a representative line of Intermediates and Dyestuffs, together 
with a variety of textiles and other material showing the application of these 
products. Technical representatives of the Company will be in attendance. ; 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 


21 Burling Slip, New York 
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Laundries in mill villages are 
proving profitable both to the own- 
ers and the employes. Over fifty 
such equipments are now in use or 
in process of installation in. South- 
ern mills, although the first one of 
modern type has been operating for 
only a few years. Most of the yil- 
lage improvements that have been 
made, while directly benefiting the 
residents, are of indirect benefit 
only to the owners, but the laundry 
directly benefits both. 


The owners’ receive the benefit of 
a better percentage of reguldr op- 
eratives. Assuming fiftv Women 
workers in the mill taking a day and 
a half each week for washing and 
ironing, there is a loss of 750 hours 
which must be made up Dy extra 
help carmed on the payroll. Skilled 
help for operating the laundry does 
not have to be secured from outside 
the mill village, as locally employed 
help can be trained in a few weeks. 
Negro women who cannot be used in 
the mill ean do very satisfactory 
work in the laundry 

Better satisfied operatives. 

Better sanitation. 

Less danger of fires the village. 

The women who must wash and 
iron regularly each week regardless 


Three views of the Laundry at Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company,Ware Shoals, S. C. 


of the weather or their state of 
health are relieved of this tedious 
work. They receive more pay for 


one day’s work in the mill than the 
cost of one to two weeks wash by 
the laundry. They are relieved of 
the expense of fuel and of washing 
and ironing supplies. 

Specific information was obtained 
from several mills where laundries 
are now in operation. Each re- 
quest for information contained the 
same questions and the answers give 
a good basis for comparison. The 
operating expenses and incomes gen- 
erally agree very closely, but, in 
some cases local conditions are re- 
sponsible for a variation from al- 
most a standard practice.- The data 
obtained, after being reduced to the 
same units, were averaged and this 
average operation is given in the 
table herewith: 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


(By Fred L. Bryant, with J. E. Sir rine & Co., 


Greenville, S. 


Size of mill in spindles, 70,000. Operating expenses per week: 
Cost of completely equipped laun- Labor ...................... $155.00 
Number of families living in mill Power ..................... 5.00 
Number of families patronizing Water ..................... 5.40 
taundry, 217. 
Percentage of total, 60%. $217.00 
Labor required to operate laun- Revenue per week ........ $277 no 
Consisting of—males, 4: females, Income not including interes! na 
10. depreciations, 12%. 


J 


Judson Mills Laundry, Greenville, S. C., is equipped with individual motor this class of ironing. 


driven machinery. 
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Charge per family wash, $1.44. 
Number of pieces per family, 50. 
Per cent rough dry and flat work, 


79%, 


Per cent finished work, 25% 
Charge per pound for rough dry 


and flat work, 6% cents. 

Charge per pound for finished 
work, 14% cents. 

Increases help on washing and 


ironing days, 7.5%. 

With the laundry operating at 
60% capacity there is a net profit of 
12% which can be applied to interest 
and depreciation. .When the advan- 
tages of the laundry become better 
known and the percentage of opera- 
tion is raised the increased income 
will allow a reduction in the present 
charges. The percentages of total 
families patronizing the laundries 
depend upon local conditions. ‘They 
now vary from 40% to 80% for dif- 
ferent localities. 

The success of the laundry as well 
as of a cotton mill depends upon 
eareful planning, for without the 
proper balance of equipment in all 
departments the best results cannot 
he Obtained. In general the opera- 
lions are: 

Collecting and receiving; 

Washing ‘and ironing; 

Assorting and delivering 


It is located in the basement of an existing mill building. 


Dry cleaning and pressing. 

In the receiving department 
equipment should be provided for 
weighing, counting, listing, assort- 
ing, and marking. The laundering 
department proper should have an 
equipment of washers of. sufficient 
capacity to take care of the several 
kinds of articles from the assorting 
tables, extractors, a soap tank, sta- 
tionary and portable tubs, a starch 
cooker, a starcher and if necessary 
an extractor for starched articles, 
dryers for both starched and un- 
starched work, flat work ironers of 
sufficient size. Where it is proposed 
to do finished work there should be 
provided individual ironing boards 
and presses for collars, cuffs, shirts 
and fancy articles. Several special 
pressing machines are now made for 
The assort- 
(Continued on Page 30.) 
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SOLID CAR 


SAHNSON 


HUMIDIFIERS 
FOR ANCHOR DUCK MILLS 
ROME GA. 


"THE BAHNSON CO. 


WINSTON SALEM 


} SPECIALLY at the change of seasons you need controlled humidity which will 
give you uniform conditions and keep the quality of your yarn and cloth up to 
the highest standard. 

These pictures show carloads of Bahnson Humidifiers on their way to Rome, Ga., 
and New Bedford, Mass. to increase and improve the production of the Anchor Duck 
Mills and Manomet Mill No. 4. 

Bahnson Humidifiers not only produce humidity and control it, but on account of 
their horizontal circulation of the air AROUND the room, they thoroughly distri- 
bute the moisture and insure uniform conditions. 

The Bahnson Conditioning Room is the simplest, most economical and most effec- 
tive on the market. It is designed to operate without wetting down—to put the 
moisture in the yarn, not on the floor. 


Drop us a line and let us help you increase your production, breaking strength 


and regain. ] Ask Bahnson Users. 


BAHNSON 


Fifth Avenue WINSTON-SALEM 
NEW YORK CITY North Carolina 


BAUNSON HU 


sMANOMET MILLS 4. 


NCW MASS 


_ See our exhibit at the Made In Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 12 to 29 
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11—When a Loom Picks Hard. 

When I was a loom fixer I used tee 
go over my looms at least onee @ach 
day for the purpose of detecting any 
loom that happened to be picking 
hard. By picking hard I mean when 
it is evident that the loom Is having 
more than the necessary struggle to 
get the shuttle across. If a.loom 
vibrates too much every time that 
the picking motion acts it is a posi- 
tive sign that something is wrong. 
A loom should run smoothly even 
when the picker stick is in the act of 
forcing the shuttle from the box. Yet 
it is not a difficull matter to find 
looms which have a halting motion 
at each pick. I used to place the tip 
of the fingers of my right hand on 
the lay of a loom and hold them 
their while the loom made several 
revolutions. I was able to detect 
any undue vibration or sign of a 
struggle by thus feeling the lay, just 
as a surgeon detects something 
wrong in the physical make up of a 
man by testing the pulse. The loom 
may be running right along and 
turning out its share of the woven 
fabric. But like the man whose 
pulse showed the skilled surgeon 
that something was working wrong, 
the slight tremor felt at the finger 
tips on the lay, proves to the experi- 
enced fixer that something needs at- 
tention in the mechanism of the 
loom. Even after I got up to be an 
overseer of weaving I followed the 
practice of inspecting some of the 
sections of looms each day ‘and fre- 
quently detected hard picking looms. 


Sometimes I would fail to find a 
hard picking loom all day and then 
again would find several. I would 
at once call the fixer to the loom 
and have him correct the fault. I 
remember one fixer who took charge 
of a section of our looms and in less 
than a week he had many of them 
picking hard because of his pecu- 
liar ideas about adjusting a shuttle 
in the box. All fixers and weavers 
know that the right method of re- 
taining the shuttle in the box after 
each pick is to have the tension of 
the box swell just enough to hold 
the shuttle from rebounding too 
much. After the shuttle strikes the 
picker in the box it is supposed to 
rebound a very little, just enough 
to prove that it is resting freely in 
the box without slipping. But this 
new fixer considered that it best te 
tighten the binders to the degree of 
making the shuttle hold unneces- 
sarily fast in the box. Consequently 
unnecessary force was required to 
make the picking motion drive the 
shuttle out of the box. This strain- 
ed the picking shaft, shoe, stick, 
sweep strap, picker and all parts of 
the loom, causing a perceptible un- 
steady motion that could be felt in 
the tremor of the lay at each pick. 
Besides, the weavers complained be- 
cause of the difficulty they had in 
changing the shuttles. The pressure 
of the swells on the sides of the 
shuttles made it hard to get a shut- 
tle out of a box or to put a new 
one in. The shuttles were thrown 


LOOM FIXING 
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North Carolina Reed Co. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM REEDS 


Lino Soldered Reeds and Leese Reeds a Specialty 


Telephone 
Connections 


Working Samples 
on Request 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


harder because of the tight fit in the 
boxes and this made the shuttles 
Stagger through the sheds and 
break off threads. Some of the shut- 
tles flew out. I had to talk consid- 
erable time about friction and me- 
chanics to this fixer before he could 
see the need of releasing the stiff 
swells and making them so that the 
shuttles would work freely in the 
boxes. 

But hard picking in looms can be 
traced to other causes than tight 
fitting box swells. If a loom is 
driven by the friction type of pul- 
ley and if the leather frictional sur- 
face gets worn, oily or out of order, 
the frictional contact is going to 
slip and the slip will happen when 
the loom picks as that is when the 
strain comes and a tremor will be 
noticed. Figure 1 is a drawing of 
the interior of the leather. surfaced 
bevelled wheel. Sometimes a green 
weaver will pul oil in the pulley 
and then the surface A will not 
adhere to the opposite pulley and 
slipping will result. In such a case, 
the leather surface should be scrap- 
ed and dried. I have seen rosin put 
in, but this may gum the parts. 
With a good, clean surface, and 
proper setting of the friction pulley 
there will be no hard picking from 
this source. 

Figure 2 shows the main driving 
gear of the picker shaft, at F, the 
crank shaft gear at D, the crank E, 
the arm C and the lay B. On aver- 
age work I have found it to be prac- 
ticable to have the picking motion 
begin to start the shuttle from the 
box when the crank E is just about 
to assume the upright position indi- 
cated by the dotted line number 2. 
If the pick is started with the crank 
in line with number 1, it is likely 
to be too soon for effective results. 
If in line with number 3, too late. 
Hard picking might not result from 
the number 1 and 2 positions, but 
would from: number 3 as the loom 
would have a struggle to get the 
shuttle started from the box and in 
motion at such a late period in the 
circle. If a shoe is worn as at G, 
figure 3, you may expect an un- 
steady motion at each pick and a 
new shoe ought to be substituted. 


A loom will pick hard if the hole 
in each side of the picker is so badly 
worn that the picker assumes the 
attitude shown .in figure 4 when 
pushing the shuttle from the box. 
The picker rod is marked K and the 
line H indicates the line of the cen- 
ter of a picker in good condition. 
The remedy is in putting on a new 
picker. A loom will pick hard if 
one or more of the boxes of the 
main shafting are worn where they 
bear on the shaft. To rebabbit a 
worn box, first melt out the worn 
metal and then close the ends with 
the box on the shaft and with 
pieces of leather as at N, figure 5. 
Then with the ladle in figure 6 pour 
the melted meal through the oil 
hole in the space M to be renewed. 

‘To Be Continued) 
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Textile Hali— 
where the Textile 
Prodiacts Show 
will be held 


AN INVITATION TO THE 


Manufacturers of Yarns, Cloth and Garments 
We Invite You to Attend the First 


Textile Products Show 


To be held GREEN VILLE, South Carolina 
OCTOBER 6th to 12th, inclusive 


fo HE Textile Products Show is the first of its kind ever inaugurated. It will 
be the most important industrial event in the year 1921. It is national in 
its scope. There will be brought together under one roof more varied lines of 
finished cotton products than has ever been assembled. The leading manu- 
facturers, commission men and converters have taken space. We desire to 
have every cotton mill in the South represented. You will advertise your out- 
put in a new way. It is not too much for us to claim a share in the improved 
textile conditions for the reasons that our corporation for ten months past has 
been advertising cotton yarns, cloth, and cotton garments in every civilized 
country. We have invited the buyers of the world to come to the natural tex- 
tile market of the South, Greenville, and we have had responses from as far as 
Australia. 


We have the endorsement of every important organization in textiles. We 
are endeavoring to stimulate foreign and domestic trade. The manufacturer 
of yarn, cloth or garments who exhibits with us cannot fail to profit thereby. 

The Show will be opened by Secretary Herbert Hoover of the Department 
of Commerce on October the 6th and will continue through Wednesday, the 


12th. The Show will be closed on Sunday. Applications for space and rooms 
should be made early. 


GREENVILLE Directors, 
South Carolina Textile Hall Corporation 
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Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles 


<A Series of «Articles By’ W. C. DODSON, B. E. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REDYEING 

The subject of redying is interesting to every 
mill overseer and superintendent in whose mill 
dye is used. It is also interesting to most dyers. 
The chief interest in it is a financial one, because 
redyeing is an effort to save. what would otherwise 
be almost total loss. When goods are spoiled by 
poor dyeing, by neglect, or by any accident that 
renders them unfit for sale at a profit, it is of 
utmost importance that they be so remedied that 
they can be use das though nothing had ever—im- 
paired their value. To accomplish this the dyer 
resorts to what is known as redyeing. 

Practically every dyer has his own system of 
handling redyes; some of these systems being 
good and some of them bad. Speaking generally, 
it is a custom among them to work all of their 
redyes in the same manner regardless of the fact 
that the temporarily spoiled goods may be sul- 
phur black or bleach, or direct colors. In some 
mills all three classes of redyes are put into the 
dyeing machines together. When this is done, it 
is only natural that some of the goods will be 
blacker than others. All the ‘goods cannot be 
paired, some of them are too far off shade to use 
at all, and they are ready for another redyeing. 

When possible it is best to handle the various 
classes of redyes in as many different ways... The 
sulphur black redyes should be worked by them- 
selves, the bleacheS by themselves, and the direct 
colors by themselves. We will number the classes 
and explain a good process for each under its 
number. (1) Sulphur Black. (2) Bleach. (3) 
Direct. 

Case No. 1—Sulphur black redyes should be 
kept until there are enough goods to fill the ma- 
chine. In this way we will have nothing in the 
machine but redyes of the same class and we can 
treat them without having to worry about any 
other goods; as would be the case were we to 
ru nredyes and new grey goods at the same time. 
When we have accumulated enough goods for a 
run we first “strip” the goods. 


STRIPPING SULPHUR BLACK 


Fill the machine with fresh water and bring to 
a boil. Now add 5% to 7% of good sodium sul- 
phide and dissolve thoroughly. When this has 
been done, put the goods into the sulphide bath 
and run for 30 minutes at a brisk boil. The sul- 
phide will tend to dissolve the color that is on 
the goods, leaving them “level” and of a uniform 
greyish shade. This is called stripping and the 
bath may be kept and used in the redyeing pro- 
cess. 

REDYEING 

When we finish stripping we have in the strip- 
ping both 5% to 7% of sulphide and a considerable 
amount of dissolved sulphur black. There are now 
two ways to redye the goods. One is (a) to throw 
away the stripping bath and dye with our regular 
standing bath; the other (b) is to retain the strip- 
ping bath and add more dyestuff to it. 

In the case of (a) the dyeing will be done as 
follows: As soon as the stripping bath is run 
into the sewer we fill the machine with our stand- 
ing bath and bring same to a boil. While bring- 
ing to a boil mix up in a barrel the additional dye 
and chemicals to be added, using 1% to 3% less 
dye and chemicals than usual, as the goods already 


have a certain amount of color. When well dis- 
solved, this concentrated black solution is poured 
into the running machine and the dyeing is done 
as usual. 

This method may appeal to some dyers, and it 
is, when well handled, satisfactory. The prin- 
cipal objections, however, are that the shade may 
be heavier than the standard shade of the mill 
and that the standing bath is likely to be changed 
in concentration. 

Now let us consider the case of (b). 
our stripping bath in the machine with the 
stripped goods. In this bath we have. as stated 
above 5% to 7% of sulphide, and all the dissolved 
dye that was stripped from the goods. This dis- 
solved dye will represent between one-half and 
two-thirds of the original amount on the goods. 
Uf this amount stripped off, only about one-half to 
two-thirds can be forced back on the goods with 
salt; also, when we add new dye, only about two- 
thirds of this ean be forced onto the goods. 

On account of the above the new dye added is 
about two-thirds of the amount necessary to dye 
new goods. This is rather complicated so we will 
use an example in an endeavor to clear it up some- 


We have 


what: 


Example: Goods were originally dyed a 9% 
standing bath shade. It is necessary to redye 
them, so we first strip them. We assume we have 
stripped off 5 of the original 9% leaving on the 
goods 4% dye and in the bath 5% dye. Now of 
this 5°, that is in the bath only about 3% can be 
forced back on the goods, making them 7% and 
leaving 2% dye in the bath. Now, in order to 
bring the 7% shade up to the 9% standard we 
must add something like 6% of new dye—3% sul- 
phide adn 2% soda ash. Finally about 30% of 
salt is added to force the dye onto the goods. 


Summary of (b). Strip goods with 5% to 7% 
sulphide. Add to bath one-half to two-thirds of 
the original amount of black on the goods, (dis- 
solving same in a barrel with slightly less than 
equal parts of sulvhide, before adding to ma- 
chine). Run at boil for 15 minutes after new dye 
is entered and add 30% common salt. Run for 
45 minutes to one hour at gentle boil. Throw bath 
away and wash in usual manner. Soften and 
finish. 

In spite of the fact that case (b) may from 
the explanation appear more complicated, it is the 
simpler of the two processes and when correctly 
handled will give better resutils. It cannot affect 
the standing bath and this in itself i simportant. 


CASE No. 2—BLEACH REDYES 


Bleach redyes may be, and usually are, run with 
sulphur black redyes. It probably would be best 
to run them separately but we will first consider 
handling with blacks. 

Instructions: Place bleaches in machine pock- 
ets, (apart from black preferably or mixed with 
black if necessary). Enter 5% to 7% sulphide 
and strip for 30 minutes at boil. 

When goods are stripped add from three-fourths 
as much, to as much dye, as was used in original 
standing baths for the blacks. Add 30% salt and 
dye for from 45 minutes to one hour at boil. Wash, 
soften and finish. 

In this way, however, the bleach redyes are 
very liable to be weaker in shade than the black 


(Continued on Page 32) 


WALLS 


for 


OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


Strong— Attractive to the 
eye— Vermin Proof 


Use Southern Gypsum 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


North Holston, Va. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL 
co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Supplying Cotton Mills with 
Water for 30 Years 


MI - CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Solu- 
ble, Cleaning, Polishing, 
Cleansor, Deodorizing, 
Scouring and Scrubbing 
Powder. “Six in One” 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (C 


Your Mill Supply House will 
furnish you Mi-Cleanser, or or- 
der direct from the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. | 


Charlie Nichols, General Meneger 
Asheville, N. C. 
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The technical knowledge that comes 


fi 


Widé 


> 


as it-is the sum of the data gathered by SKF 
orgamizations in all industrial countries. 


This fund of engineering information we Because every effort is made to assure the 


bring to the fabrication of all products 
bearing the mark & KF and the operation 
of those industries which we are requested 
to supervise. In order that complete re- 
liance may be placed in the endorsement 
expressed by the mark SKF it is neces- 
sary not alone that we control and super- 
vise each step in the manufacture of a 
product but also its final installation. 


at the request 
of the stock- 
re. 


most satisfactory use of products marked 
SKF we welcome requests for informa- 
tion concerning their proper application 
and maintenance. 

Textile manufacturers should feel that 
this technical knowledge is always availa- 
ble. You are urged to use it freely with- 
out any sense of obligation. 


SKF Industries, Inc. 
165 Broadway, New York City 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 
Supervising | The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

Atlas Ball Co, 

Hubbard Machine Co. 


Research Laboratory 
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Installation of Pickens Slasher Hoods at Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Improve Your 


Sizing 


Every slasher room has a great amount of heat and 
moisture in it, due to the sizing of the yarn and its 
proper drying. 

Where this moisture and heat is not properly ex- 
hausted, the heat and moisture combined make the 
room almost unbearable to work in, and prevent effi- 
cient and satisfactory results. 

All of these faults are overcome and more work and 
better results are obtained when you install 


Pickens Slasher Hoods 


1—The hood covers both cylinders, including the size-box. This 
causes the yarn to dry more readily than if the hood did not 
extend entirely over all of the slasher apparatus. 


—The hood is divided into two compartments by means of a baffle. 
This baffle has a sub-baffle, which is adjustable to suit the va- 
rious conditions under which the hood is worked. 

3—The hood has a slotted opening over the large cylinder and 

over the size-box. This opening runs the entire width the hood 

and picks the steam up in a row. As the steam is generated 
in a row it is very clear that this method has advantages over 
any other method. 


4—Connected to these slots or openings in hood are placed dome- 


bho 


shaped connections terminating into 12-inch round pipe or 
larger. Former tests prove that a 12-inch pipe connec- 


ed to each gives more satisfactory results than one 10-in and 15- 
inch, as used in the two hood system. 


5—Extending entirely around the hood over size-box is a condensa- 
tion gutter. This catches the condensed steam or vapor and con- 
veys it into one tube, which prevents any water falling on the 
yarn and spoiling: the same. 


6—Hoods are made in sections, numbered consecutively. Any me- 
chanic with a pair of plyers and a screw driver can replace any 
section that wears or rusts out. 


7—Making the hoods in sections they are very easily shipped and 
erected anywhere Erection being done by any mechanic. 


§8—All parts being interchangeable, the upkeep is very low. 
Twenty years of experience has enabled us to produce the finest 
and most perfect hood on the market today. 
A Demonstration will prove this assertion— 
Do you want one? 


FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 
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National Chemical Exposition 


Chemists from all parts of the 
country will assemble in New York 
next week for the Seventh National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries 
and the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. The exposition 
will be held in the Eighth Coast Ar- 
lilery Armory from September 12 
io 17. The American Chemical So- 
ciety will meet for its sixty-second 
meeting from Tuesday to Saturday. 

The Chemical Exposition will be 
informally opened Monday after- 
noon. Charlies H. Herty, chairman 
of the advisory committee will make 
the address of welcome at 8 p. m. 
that will formally open the exposi- 
tion. Others to speak at this night 
session are Senator Irvine L. Len- 
root, General Amos L. Fries, Chief of 
the United States Army Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

Symposiums will begin in the au- 
ditorium at 2:30 p. m., on Tuesday. 
The first will be on crushing, grind- 
ing and pulverizing. Harry J. Wolf 
will be the chairman. The speakers 
will include H. F. Kleinfeld, of the 
Abbe Engineering Co.. Ball and Peb- 
ble Milling on “Pulverizing and Mix- 


ing’: S. B. Kanowitz, Raymond Bros.’ 
Impact Pulverizing Co. “Grinding 


and Pulverizing With Air Separa- 
tion”; L. H. Sturtevant, Sturtevant 
Mill Co., “Crushing, Storing and Pul- 
verizing’: M. I. Dorfan. Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, “The 
Collection of Dust as Applied to 
Grinding and  Pulverizine”’: 
Schifflin, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, “The Development 
of Compound Grinding Mills”: and 
G. W. Repetti, The Door Company, 
“Mechanical. Handling of Finely 
Ground Wet Material.” 

H. Austin, Earnst, Scott & 
“Solvent Extraction of Edible Fats 
and Oils”: R. H. McLain, General 
Electric Company, “Materials Han- 
diing in Industrial Plants”; and W. 
H. Dickerson, Industrial Waste 
Products Company, “Utilization of 
Industrial Waste; Its Economic Im- 
portance.” 

“Evaporation and Drying” will be 


-the symposium subject on Wednes- 


day afternoon, when Wallace Sav- 
age will be chairman. The speak- 
ers will include E. G. Rippel, Buffalo 
Foundry & Machine Co. A. E. Sta- 
cey, Jr., Carrier Engineering Corpo- 
ration, on “The Relation of Atmos- 
pheric Conditions to Chemical Pro- 
cesses’; H. S. Landell, Proctor & 
Schwartz, “Drying and Drying Prob- 
lems’; J. D. Stein, Grinnell Co., dry- 
er division, “Atmospheric Drying by 
Means of Compartment, Tunnel! and 
Continuous Belt Conveyor Dryers 
With Some Practical Applications”: 
W. H. Dickerson, Industrial Waste 
Products Co. “Spray Drying”: H. 
Austin, of Earnst, Scott & Co. 
“Evaporation”; Max Danauer, Elyria 
Enameled Products Co., “Special 
Problems for Enameled Evapora- 
tors”; Arthur B. Stonex, Hunter Dry 
Kiln Co,, “Drying With Moist Air”: 
A. W. Lissauer, W. L. Fleischer & 
Co., “Drying as an Air Conditioning 
Problem”; Robert V. Cook, Chemicat 
Equipment Co., “The Criss Cross 
Evaporation; Why It Was Designed, 
What It Is, and What It Does,” and 
J. S. Chen, J. P. Devine & Co., “Vac- 
uum as Applied to Industry.” 


Paint and Varnish Group. 

For the paint and varnish sym- 
posium, to be held on Thursday, R. 
S. Perry, Perry & Webster, Inc., will 
be chairman. He will talk on “Paint 
and Varnish Waste Control.” Others 
who will contribute their views are 
H. A. Gardner, Instittue of Paint and 
Varnish Research, “Reflection Fac- 
tors on Industrial Paints”; D. Nom- 
zek. Du Pont de Nemours Co., “Lab- 
oratory Control”; Maximillian Toch, 
Toch Bros. “Rust: Its Cause and 
Prevention”; Frank G. Breyer, New 
Jersey Zine Co., “Physical Testing of 
Paints and Paint Materials”; F. P. 
Ingalls, John W. Masury & Co., “The 
Ideal Paint and Varnish Specifica- 
tion,” and D. A. Kahr, Lowe Bros. 
Co.. “Limitations of Standardization 
of Paint and Varnish Manufacture.” 

In the evening, prior to the motion 
pictures dealing with the subject, 
there will be an additional sympo- 
sium on “Save the Furnace: Paint 
and Varnish.” Ernest Q. Trigg, of 
the “Save the Furnace” committee, 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, will preside. His 
talk will be entitled “Save the Fur- 
nace and You Save All With Paint 
and Varnish.” The other speaker 
will be G. B. Heckel, secretary of the 
same association, who will talk on 
“What Is Paint?” 

A long program has been arranged 
for Friday, when the symposium 
will be devoted to the power plant 
in the chemical industries. R. C. 


Beadle. editor of Combusion,. will be- 


the chairman. The speakers will in- 
clude R. M. Gordon, the Solvay Pro- 
cess Co.. “Modern Boiler House Ar- 
rangement of Equipment” (illustrat- 
ed); John Primrose, Power Specialty 
Co., “Suggestions for Reducing Heat 
Losses in Chemical Plants”: E. G. 
Bashore, Rice and Bashore, “Boiler 
Feed Water Treatment and Treat- 
ment Control”: A. R. Stevenson. Jr., 
General Electric Co. “Compressed 
Air Installations in Industrial 
Planis”; D. B. Rushmore, J. A. Seed 
and E. Pragst, General Electric Co.. 
“The Application of Electric Power 
in Chemical Industry”: F. G.. Ander- 
son, Morse Chain Co., “The Limita- 
lion of Silent Chain Drive”; S. D. 
Distillation Industries, Inc. “A New 
Method of Coking Coal as Required 
for Industrial Fuel”; H. D. Savage, 
Combustion Engineering Co. “The 
Application of Pulverized Fuel,” and 
Perry West, Anti-Corrosion Engi- 
neering Co., “The Prevention of In- 
ternal Corrosion in Pipes, Tanks and 
Other Iron and Steel Equipment.” 
Dye Program. 

On Saturday, there will be a dye 
symposium. Justin B. Weddell, of 
tHe National Aniline & Chemical Co.., 
will be the chairman. Other speak- 
ers will be announced later. 

Chemical Show. 

The moving picture program for 
the week is comprehensive, the sub- 
jects for evenings relating as far 
as possible to the subjects of the 
afternoon's symposiums. On Hon- 
day evening there will be two pic- 
tures. The first will be “Iron Min- 
ing Operations,” by courtesy of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. It will be in 
four reels as follows: (a) Stripping, 
(b) Exporation and Stripping, (c) 

(Continued on Page 28.) 
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Steam 
and Alternator Units 


Each Dot Represents an Allis-Chalmers 
Steam Turbine Installation and a 
Satisfied Customer 


Satistied Customers are Possible Only Through 
Eficient and Uninterrupted Service 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Steam Turbines are Highly Efficient, 


Rugged in Construction, built for Continuous Service. 
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Practical Discussions by Practical Men 


Belt’ Dressing. 


Editor: 

Will you please have some of your 
readers tell me the name of a paint 
or belt dressing that can be used on 
cones to prevent belt slippage. I 
would like to know what this prod- 
uct 1s and where it can be pur- 
chased, James. 


Answer to Moving. 
Editor: 

Replying to the question by “Mov- 
ing,’ who wants to know how te 
move mill machinery without taking 
it down, will say that we have mov- 
ed 62 spinning frames, from one 
building to another, 200 to 300 feet. 
from second to first floor. We did 
not even take out our roving. We 
have moved all kinds of machinery 
without taking it down. If “Moving” 
can come to our mill, we will gladly 
show him how we did it. and also 
show him our skids, rollers, and oth- 
er equipment with which we moved 
20 spinning frames per day. 

Charies R. Fagan, 
Foreman No. 1 Mill, 
Coosa Mfg. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


Answers to Carding Questions. 
Editor: 

I am sending answers to several 
questions on carding that appeared 
in your issue of August 18th. 

Question: Is the tension the same 
on the drawing rolls at all times? 
Answer: No. Question: If not, 
what would be the effect on the 
counts and evenness of the yarn? 
Answer—It would make uneven and 
weak yarn. 

Question—What twist should be 
put on 6.25 hank roving and 7.50 
hank roving? Answer—For 6.25 H. 
R., 3.75 turns per inch; for 7.50 H. R. 
4.11 turns per inch. 

Question—What is the best plan 
for keeping numbers separated in 
card room so that employes will 
know what they are running? An- 
swer—Mark slubber, intermediates 
and speeder on same hank roving 
with same crayon. 

Question—Should carders stick 
close to fixed standards as to twist 
and draft if breaking strength is 
around standard and be satisfied, or 
should they seek to increase break- 
ing strength regardless of standard 
fixed by machinery people and oth- 
ers? Answer—They should not be 
satisfied, but should seek to increase 
breaking strength. 

Question—-What are some of the 
principal causes of cloudy or un- 
even yarn? Answer—Carding too 
fast: flats too far off: licker-in. not 
properly set, wires dull. " 

Question—Can we make an even 
varn, 24s to 26s, out of %-inch mid- 
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dling cotton? Explain best process 
of carding same? Answer— Yes. 
Card slowly, use small front roll 
on drawing and roving frames so 
that you can set rolls close. 
B. 
More About Uneven Yarn. 

Editor: 

In your issue of August 25 I find 
an article headed “Uneven Yarn” 
and I note some of the causes given 
for it by “Good Mixer.” I wish to 
express my views as to what will 
cause uneven yarn. I agree with 
“Good Mixer” that precautions 
should be taken in making up a mix- 
ing. However, there are so many 
other causes for uneven yarn that I 
will give some of them in brief. 

Some of the causes of uneven yarn 
are: Cotton not properly mixed; 
draft too great on pickers, causing 
lumpy laps; back lash in gearing on 
feed rolls; poorly set screen gears on 
pickers; evener belt slipping; too 
much variation in lap weights (one 
pound should be the maximum, one- 
half pound each way); improperly 
set cards—for instance one card set 
to take out one amount of strips and 
fly, while another is set to take oul 
a different amount, and all on the 
same class of work. Now the strip- 
per plate is a very important feature 
of the card. Each one should take 
out the same percentage of strips, 
otherwise the sliver will vary and 
cloudy carding will result and un- 
even yarn will follow. No back lash 
should be allowed in any of the gear- 
ing on drawing. Drawing should be 
kept in knocking off condition when 
an end runs out. Rolls should be 
set properly to stock being worked. 
Rolls should be kept clean and well 
oiled. Draft on drawing should not 
exceed six inches. 

Uneven varn is caused on slubber, 
intermediates and speeders by over- 
draft; dry rolls; rolls improperly 
set: carriage out of line and level: 
bolsters separating; spindles out of 
true; flyers out of balance: back 
lash in gearing; tension too tight; 
taking up too much on tension: rov- 
ing trumpets stopped up, which 
strains roving: too much twist in 
roving, so that it cannot draw even- 
ly; leather rolls run so long that 
they are creased; cots loose on cush- 
ion; cushion loose on rolls; roving 
traverse not working, causing crease 
in leather rolls; back lash in steel! 
roll joints; shells not all same size: 
bobbins not all same size; rolls not 
set parallel with steel rolls; rusty 
presser fingers or sticky presser fin- 
gers, causing a drag that stretches 
roving. 

Uneven yarn in spinning is caused 
by too much twist in roving, pre- 
jou do} UB BurjueA 
parallel with steel roll; thick and 


end larger than other: irregular set- 
ting of top rolls; dry and dirty rolls; 
cushion loose on rolls: cots loose on 
cusion; stirrups rubbing stéel rolls; 
steel rolls too close or too far apart: 
leather rolls run too long and with 
creases in them; roving traverse not 
working’; stopped up roving trum- 
pets; thread guide out of true: rov- 
ing rail not level; back lash in gear- 
ing; gearing set too deep in mesh; 
back lash in steel roll necks; crook- 
ed steel rolls; worn roll joints; roller 
weights too light: preventing even 
draw; travelers too heavy: stretch- 
ing yarn; bobbins not all same size 
and not down on spindles; crooked 
bobbins; too dry or too moist: draft 
too long or short: whole frame out 
of line and not level; flutes worn 
down. 

There are only a few causes of un- 
even yarn. I am glad to give my 
own views and hope to hear from 
others on the same subject. 

Georgia Carder. 


Duration Time Study Watch. 
To meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of the industries for time and 
motion study equipment, the Morti- 
mer J. Silberberg 122 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, have just 
perfected a new instrument termed 
the Duration Time Study Watch, de- 
signed to handle the timing, analysis 


and ‘observation of from one to ten 
operations, up to and including five 
minutes of duration. 


The instrument illustrated has 
three circles on the face of the dial. 
the outer circle being in red, the 
center circle in black and the inner 
cirele in blue. The large hand makes 
a total revolution of 100 seconds, and 


thin skins used on solid rolls; one the small hand in the center moves 
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over a red, black and blue sector, 
thereby showing in which circle the 
large hand is operating. 

All of the figures on the face of 
the dial denote production per hour, 
based on the timing of 10 operations. 
As an instance: If 10 operations 
were observed to have elapsed in 20 
seconds the figure under the large 
hand in the red circle would show 
i800 operations per hour, based on 
10 operations having been complet- 
ed in 20 seconds. If instead of 10 
wperations, one operation is observ- 
ed to have lasted 20 seconds, then in- 
stead of 1800 it would be necessary 
to point off one figure with a deci- 
mal, and the result would be 180 op- 
erations per hour, based on one op- 
eration being completed in 20 sec- 
onds. 

If an operation is timed and its 
duration is 130 seconds it will be 
noted that the large hand will have 
made one total revolution, and thirty 
seconds additional, and the small 
hand in the center of the dial will 
have passed the first sector, and 
show in the second sector, which is 
the black, and which denotes that 
the operation must be read in the 
black circle; and reading under the 
30-second mark in the black circle 
the figure 277 will be noted. How 
ever. this figure being based on the 
observation of 10 operations, and 
only one operation having been 
timed in that period, it is necessary 
to point off one figure, and the re- 
sult is then 27.7 operations per hour, 
based on one operation timed in 130 
seconds. The. same applies to op- 
erations of longer periods; the small 
hand moves in the colored sector, 
showing in which circle the large 
hand is operating, and makes it easy 
to calculate, the elapsed time. 

The anstrument has. the takeout 
time feature, whieh allows the op- 
erater. to.start, and stop the watch 
without retunning the large hand to 
“zero, and when an operation is en- 
tirely completed pressing the crown 
down returns all hands to the start- 
ing point. The dial is divided into 
seconds and half-seconds. 

The instrument is of a very sturdy 
type, designed for industrial pur- 
poses, and with the present endeav- 
ors to analyze and cut costs it should 
prove a valuable adjunct in every 
plant. 


Former Mill Man Dead. 


J. Clyde Matthews, of Atlanta, Ga., 
and former assistant superintendent 
of the Trion Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Trion, Ga. died at his home 
in Atlanta, on September 1. For 
some time past Mr. Matthews had 
been state game warden and fish 
commissioner -in Georgia, giving up 
this position some months ago on ac- 
count of ill health. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. Inc. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C.. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


> 
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Report Shows Cotton only #93 per. ct. 


Washington, 1i-The Depart 
ment of Agriculture in a report is- 
sued today placed the condition of 
the cotton crop as of August 25 last 
al 49.3 per cent. This is the lowest 
monthly condition report ever issued 
by the government, the average for 
ten years being 67.7. 

The decline in the condition of the 
cotton crop during August reduced 
the estimated production, for this 
year 1,116,000 bales as compared 
with the previous month's report. 
The estimate now stands at 7,037,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross. 

The protracted dry spell, recent 
hot weather and boll weevil have 
combined to reduce the estimate. Re- 
cent weather and condition reports 
from the cotton belt indicate that 
further deterioration has occurred 
since August 25, the date upon 
which the report is based. The gov- 
ernment weather report made pub- 
lic yesterday reported further de- 
clines in the condition, especially in 
most of Oklahoma and Texas. 

In commenting on the condition, 
which Department. of Agriculture 
records estimate to be the worst in 
the history of the cotton growing in- 
dustry, the department says: 

“Everything seems to have gone 
wrong with the crop. In southern 
South Carolina, in Georgia and Ar- 
kansas and in portions of other 
States excess rainfall and cool 
weather have combined to give a big 
weed, which the boll weevil in the 
flush of early invasion has attacked 
voraciously. In Oklahoma, notwith- 
standing heat and drouth, it is worse 
than ever experienced. In Texas if 
is the chief cause of deterioration. 

“The mild winter is held respon- 
sible for sparing an unusual number 
of weevils, as well as other insects, 
which have multiplied beyond meas- 
ure and are devastating the new 
growth in practically ‘all the area of 
its present range. worm 
is present‘in large numbers 
out most of Arkansas, Tennessee and 
north Mississippi.’ fh North Gardlina 
and Virginia the long drouth has 
been almost as destructive as the 
weevil elsewhere. 

The radical decline in the condi- 
tion of the crop is shown by com- 
parisons with previous’ estimates. 
The report issued today puts the 
crop at 49.3 per cent of normal as 
compared with 64.7 on July 25, 1924, 
67.5 on August 25, 1920, 61.4 on Au- 
gust 25, 1919, and 67.7 the average on 
August 25 of the past ten years. 

A condition of 493 on August 25 
forecasts a yield per acre of about 
127.0 pounds and a total production 
of about 7,037,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross. Last year the production was 
13,439,603 bales, two years ago ii1,- 
420.763 bales, three years ago 12,,- 
040,532 bales, four years ago 11,302,- 
375 bales, and five years ago 11,449,- 
930 bales. 

Comparisons of the crop condition 


by States follow: 
Aug. 25, July 25, Aug. 25,10-yr. 
State— 1921. 1921. 1920. av. 
Virginia . 63 82 81 82 


75 79 75 
S. Car. ... 50 62 71 71 
Georgia . 41 59 58 69 
Florida .. 59 60 57 67 


=. 


Lareug 


Miss . 57 68 60 66 
Louisiana 45 59 55 64 
Texas ... 42 62 7 65 


Arkansas 63 
Tenn, ... 74 75 75 76 
Missouri . 78 80 
Okla. ..... 48 68 84 67 
Cat. @ 83 80 93 
Arizona .. 85 89 86 


Others .. 85 88 90 , 
U. 8. 49.3 64.7 67.5 67.7 7 
Following is the indicated produc- 
tion as of August 25 last, compared 
with the final of 1920, figures in 
bales: 
Production —— 
Forecast Final 
State. Aug. 25.21. 1920. 
Virgimia ....... 11,000 21,000 
North Carolina. 523,000 925,000 
South Carolina. 744,000 1,623,000 
(yeormia ....... 827.000 1,415,000 
0s 16,000 18,000 
Alabama ...... 472,000 663,000 
Mississippi 679,000 895,000 
Louisiana ..... 244,000 388,000 
.. 1,938,000 4,345,000 
Arkansas ...... 729,000 1,214,000 
Tennessee .. 235,000 325,000 
Missouri ...... 50,000 79,000 
Oklahoma 474,000 1,336,000 
California ..... 75,000 75,000 
United States 7,037,000 13,440,000 


Greenville Mill Men Optimistic. 


Cotton mill executives of Green- 
ville, S. C., are very much encour- 
aged over the outlook for returning 
prosperity and are confident that 
mills will again be operating profit- 
ably within a short time. Speaking 
at a meeting of the Booster Club re- 
cently a number of manufacturers 
were very optimistic. Extracts from 
their remarks are given below: 

“Of all section of the country,” 
said B. E. Geer, president of the 
Judson Mills and the American 
Bank, “I believe Greenville and this 
section has suffered the least in the 
depression which struck the country 
eighteen months ago. This is some- 
thing to be thankful for. Second, it 
seems that in all sections of the 
country the tide is turning in the 
other direction towards prosperity. 
I believe by January 1 all legitimate 
business will be on a profitable ba- 
sis—not the phenomenal earnings 
experienced during the war and up 
to eighteen months ago, but a fair 
earning on the capital invested, ecs- 
pecially in the textile industry. I 
believe that by the first of January 
every mill executive will be able to 
tell his stockholders that he is 
making a fair profit and paying a 
fair dividend on the capital invested. 

“This section has much to be 
thankful for and I doubt if anyone 
adequately appreciates the fact that 
we have been passing through peri- 
lous times.” 

J. E. Sirrine declared he believes 
the tide has turned. On a recent 
trip to New York he said, the presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers gave ‘him 
prices which showed the cost of pro- 
duction of print cloth is 100 per cent 
higher than here. “Labor conditions 


are the worst in history,”-~Mr. Sir- 
rine stated. “I was told that the 
Piedmont section is the best on the 
face of the earth. Over 98 per cent 
of our labor is American and any 
improvement of working conditions 
meets with the intelligent co-opera- 
tion and appreciation of the work- 
ers. 

“I believe the day of expansion in 
New England has passed. I do not 
mean that New England mills will 
close down but I do believe the fu- 
ture growth will be in the South.” 

W. E. Beattie, of the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Mill declared he had figured on 
the period of prosperity returning 
this fall. “However,” he said, “the 
recent phenomenal advance in cot- 
ton has upset my calculations, some- 
what.” He declared buyers will pur- 
chase freely at the higher price if 
convinced that cotton is stabilized on 
a higher basis. He told of certain 
goods his mill was selling on a basis 
of 12%-cent cotton. An advance in 
the price of the goods, correspond- 
ing with the advance on the cotton 
market was followed by a number 
of buyers immediately taking a good 
order. 

“This is unusual,” Mr. Beattie said. 
“Buyers usually are quick to follow 
the market down but never up. Per- 
sonalliy, | would be gratified for the 
farmers to get a better price for cot- 
ton. I cannot see where it would 


benefit us any more for cotton te 
seli at 15 cents than 18, if we are 


allowed a fair margin of profit. How- 
ever, I believe it would be unfortu- 
naté for cotton to skyrocket. Never- 
theless, it should be sold on a basis 
to yield the farmer a fair profit. 

He paid tribute to Fuller E. Calla- 
way, of LaGrange, Ga., declaring in 
his opinion the Georgian possesses 
more mercantile instinct than any 
one man in the industry. 

“He cabled his son in May, 
Switzerland, as follows,” Mr. Beat- 
tie said: “‘Joseph of old bought 
corn when if was in plenty. Buy cot- 
ton,” 

Mr. Callaway was also quoted as 
saying he looked for more prosper- 
ous business conditions this fall. In 
this connection, Mr. Beattie gave a 
parody on the Old Mother Goose 
rhyme which he says is character- 
istic of Mr. Callaway: 

“Early to bed, 

And early to rise: 
Work like hell 

And economize!” 

J. D. Woodside spoke but a few 
words, saying: “New York can’t tell 
Greenville or this body of men any- 
thing!” 

John W. Arrington, 
the Union Bleacheries, announced 
that his plant is now- capable of 
turning out 2,000,000 yards of goods 
a week. The plant has been doubled 
twice, he said, making it four times 
the size of the original. He stated 
the belief that the plant will grow 
to be five or ten times as large as it 
is today. “There is plenty of room 
lo grow,” he said, “as long as goods 
are being shipped by here each day.” 


from 


president of 


W. G. Sirrine, head of the South- 
ern Textile Products Exposition, 


lold how the coming show is being 
advertised and outlined the general 
details of the show. He appealed 
for co-operation of the textile men 
in particular, stating that operating 
expenses of the mammoth Textile 


{9 


Hall are $20,000 a year and unless 
the Textile Products Show is a suc- 
eess the hall cannot be maintained. 

T. M. Norris, ef the Norris Mills, 
expressed appreciation for the many 
courtesies on behalf of the mill ex- 
ecutives. “Tt is well you chose to- 
day instead of three or four months 
azo.” he said smiling. He read a 
telegram from his commission agent 
in New York in reply to a night let- 
ter authorizing him to sell certain 
cloth. The wire stated the belief 
that the market would go consider- 
ably higher and that the merchant 
was holding for the increased price. 

“['nless the United States, Eng- 
land. France and Italy acquire the 
working spirit prevalent in Germany 
today, that country will have won 
the war,” Rogers W. Davis, of Char- 
lotte, declared. 

Mr. Davis stated that he had just 
returned from a two months trip 
abroad and his observation of in- 


dustrial, manufacturing and farm- 
ing conditions in England, France 
and Italy are identical with those 
in America in that workers of all 


classes are in continual strife re- 
garding shorter hours, working con- 
ditions, ete. 

“in Germany, Mr. Davis declared, 
“workers have petitioned the gov- 
ernment to permit them to work 72 
hours a week, instead of sixty, the 


present scale. Unless we get thal 
same spirit—I do not necessarily 
mean workers should work 72 hours 


a week—Germany after all will have 
won the World War.” 


Mill Stocks Advance. 
Greenville, S. C—An advance of 
26 points in the price of Victor- 
Monaghan common stock during the 
past ten days was noted by a 
Greenville broker who quoted the 
stock as having sold at 91%. The 
demand for mill stocks is stronger 
than it has been in some time, ac- 
cortiing to local brokers and in some 
cases appears ‘to exceed the supply 
available at the price offered. 
Several other stocks have alsa 
made notable gains during the past 
few days. Clifton stock  ad- 
vanced from -100 to 110 Pelzer has 
advanced - to a price of 105. 
Manchester Textile Mills Report 
Bright Outlook for Winter. 


Manchester, H. on the 
statements of the heads of industrial 
plants and several of the leading 
business. men of the city, Manches- 
ter, regardless of the reports of un- 
settled conditions, and consequent 
lack of employment in other places, 
has a bright business outlook for the 
coming fall and winter, one that will 
insure employment for the greater 
part of the women and men who de- 
pend on the mills and factories for 
their livelihood. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
is running to capacity and with or- 
ders ahead that insures the running 
of the looms on full time for months 
to come. In all the other mills in 
the city, ineluding the Stark Mills. 
a branch of the International Cotton 
Mills, business conditions are better 
than they have been for months 
with all indications that they will 
run this winter on full time with a 
full quota of help. 


= 
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Virginia Iron, Coal and 
Coke Company 


Miners, Manufacturers and Shippers of 


COAL AND COKE 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 2,000,000 TONS 


Looney Creek 


Steam and Gas Coal 
Foundry and Furnacé Coke 


General Offices: ROANOKE, VA. 
Address: J. F: HUNTER, General Sales Agent 


IMPERIAL 


Steam and Domestic Coal 


TOMS CREEK 


Gas, Steam and Domestic Coal 
Foundry and Furnace Coke 


Wooden Packing Cases 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 


White Pine, N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 
ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 HICKORY, N. C. 


Simon Keller has accepted position 
as second hand in spinning at the Sa- 
die Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


A. D. Creech, of Clayton, N. C., has 
become superintendent of the Clay- 


ton Cotton Mills, of the same place. 


J. C. Styers has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Sadie 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


VY. B. Short has resigned as over- 
seer of night carding at the Avon 
Mills. Gastonia. N. C. 


Flyod Ferguson has become night 
overseer of carding at the Avon 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


A. A. Bowers, of Whitmire, 8. C., 
has become overseer of night card- 
ing at the Grende! Mills No. 2, Green- 
wood, N. C. 


J. $8. Gibson, of Anderson, 8. C., has 
accepted the position of night over- 
seer of spinning at the Williamston 
€.) Mills. 


Lee S. Sossamon, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Lone Star UCotton 
Miils, San Antonio, Texas. 


C. D. Ritchie, of Salisbury, N. C.,, 
has become night overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Sadie Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


C. W. McNealy has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Bradley Manu- 
facturing Company (formerly Ham- 
burger Mills) Columbus, Ga. 


J. TF. Cenard has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in No. 2 carding at the Lockhart 
plant of the Monarch Mills, Union, 


J. A. Jenkins, former superintend- 
ent of the W. S. Gray Mfg. Co., 
Woodruff, S. C. ,is president of the 
Jenkins Mills, which take over the 
Prospect Mills, Batesville, 8. C. 


H. C. Swann, formerly with the 
Hartsville (S. €.) Cotton Mills, now 
has charge of the roller covering 
shop at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


A. H. Bowman has resigned his po- 
sition at the Rankin Mills, Gastonia, 
N. €., and is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Sadie Millis, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C, 


W. H. Gray, president of the W. H. 
Gray Mfg. Co., Woodruff, S. C. is 
vice president of the hewly organ- 
ized Jenkins Mills, which take over 
the Prospect Mills, Batesville, 8. C. 


C. H. Messick has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Pinkney, Ran- 
kin and Ridge Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
fo accept a similar position at the 


-Avyon Mills, of the same place. 


W. D. Ballard has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Lone Star Cotton 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas, to accept 
a similar position at the Waxa- 
hachie Cotton Mills, Waxahachie, 
Texas. 
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Personal News 


Ellis Guerry has accepted position 
as overseer of carding at the Eaton- 
ton (Ga.) Mills. 


FE. M. Bradley has resigned as Over- 
seer of night carding at the Blue 
Buckle Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. 
C., ta become second hand in night 
earding at the Avon Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


A. Sam White, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Clayton Cotton 
Mills, Clayton, N. C., for the past 
twenty years, has resigned to be- 
come superintendent of the High- 
land Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


Frank E. Heymer has resigned as 
superintendent of the Piedmont. Cot- 
ton Mills, Egan, Ga., to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the Bradley Manu- 
facturing Co., (formerly Hamburger 
Mills) Columbus, Ga. 


A. L. Hallman has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in No. 2 carding at the 
Lockhart plant of the. Monarch Mill, 
Union, 8. C., to enter school at the 
Fruitland Institute, Hendersonville, 
N. C. 


William Howorth has resigned as 
superintendent of the Waxahachie 
Cotton Mills, Waxahachie ,Texas. 

J. R. Wilson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Poinsett Mills, Green- 
ville, S .C.. has aceepted a similar 
position at the Columbia Mfg. Co., 
Ramseur, N. C, 


J. V. Thomasson, formerly with 
the Victory Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Favetteville, N. C., but for the 
past two years traveling salesman 
for Charles R. Allen, Charleston, 
S. C.. is now overseér of weaving 
slashing and warping at the Hart 
Cotton. Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


H. C. Orr Dead. 


Harper Calvin Orr, second hand in 
No. 2 card room at the Manetta 
Mills, Lando, 8S. C., died at his home 
there two weeks ago. Mr. Orr had 
been in poor health for some time. 
Apoplexy was the immediate cause 
of his death. He was one of the 
highly esteemed citizens in his com- 
munity and his death was a severe 
shock to his friends. He is survived 
by his wife and five children. 


J. C. King Now With Odell Mill 
Supply Company. 


G. King, of Burlington, N. C. 
who is widely known in the textile 
industry, has accepted a_ position 
with the Ocie!l Mill Supply Co. of 
Greensboro, N. C. He will represent 
the company in the general textile 
traic, his territory being south and 
west of Greensboro in North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. King’s intimate knowledge of 
the textile mills makes him well 
qualified for his new position and he 
will doubtless meet with much suoc- 


cess. 
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These items were taken from the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, issue of 
September 14, 1911: 

Joseph Brendle has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Lowe Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 

— Ten Years Ago— 

W. J. Jenkins has accepted the po- 
sition of master mechanic at Fork 
Shoals, 8S. C. 

J. E. Whiteside has accepted posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the 
Lydia Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 

— Ten Years ie o— 

W. E. Glass of L indale, Ga., has 
accepted position as overseer of 
carding at the Jackgon Fibre 
Bemis, Tenn. 

B. W. Bingham, of Course, N. C.. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding and spinning at Al- 
pine Mill No. 1, Morganton, N. C. 

— Ten Years Ago — 

A. H. Wallace, formerly master 
mechanic at the Mary Louise Mills, 
Cowpens, 8. C., has accepted a simi- 
lar position with the new mill at 
Chesnee, S. C. 

W. F. Johnson has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Hambur- 
ger Mills, Columbus, Ga., to accept 
a similar position at the Paragon 
Mill, Cedartown, Ga. 

— Ten Years Ago— 

Thomas R. Morton has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Alpine 
Mill No. 1, Morganton, N. C., to ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Montala 
Mfg. Co; Montgomery, Ala. 

R. E. Spencer has accepted the 
position as master mechanic at the 
Arcade Mill, Rock Hill, 8S. €, 

J. T. Phillips, of Spray, N. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
of dyeing at Fort Mill, 8. C. 

— Ten Years Ago— 

J. L. Carr has resigned as carder 
and spinner at the Montala Mills, 
Montgomery, Ala., and accepted the 
position of earder at Opelika, Ala. 

W. F. Rawl has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving a! Capital City Mills, 
Columbia, 8S. C., to accept a similar 
position at Batesburg, 8. C. 

BE. C. Hendricks has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Chadwick 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. to become 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
Marlboro Mills No. 4, MeColl, 8. C. 
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Ten Years Ago 


Mill News Items Ten Years Ago. 

Seneca, S. C—While no official ac- 
tion has been taken it is practically 
certain that the Seneca Cotton Mills 
will be taken over by the Parker 
Cotton Mills Company. 

— Ten Years Ago— 

Haw River, N. C—The Holt Gran- 
ite Mills No. 1, 2 and 3 have resumed 
operation on full time after a cur- 
Llailment of three days per week for 
a number of weeks. 

— Ten Years Ago — 

Anderson, 8S. C,—Notices have been 
posted at the Riverside and Toxa- 
way Cotton Mills to the effect that 
both mills will resume operation Oc- 
tober 2 after lying idle since the first 
week in May. 

— Ten Years 

Belmont, N. "slockholders 
of the Imperial Cotton Mill held 
their regular meeting at the offices 
of the company in Belmont last 
week. Reports of the officers show- 
ed the mill to be in excellent condi- 
tion. The usual 5 per cent semi-an- 
nual dividend was declared. 

-——Ten Years Ago— 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—A factory for 
the exclusive manufacture of hos- 
iery will be started in the near fu- 
ture by the Richmond Hosiery Mills 
of this city. A site has been pur- 
chased for the purpose. How large 
the plant will be and how many 
workmen will be employed is not yet 
known but it is said that it will be 
operated on a large scale. 

Ten Years Aao— 

Bessemer City, N. C.—A starter 
has been issued to the Sanders Spin- 
ning Company of this place. The 
company is capitalized at $25,000 au- 
thorized and $10,000 subscribed by J. 
W. Sanders, A. H. Bradley and J. H. 
Mitchell. The company will engage 
in a general textile business, having 
taken over what was formerly the 
Smith Mills of this place 

— Ten Years Ago— 

Roger W. Davis in New Position. 

Roger W. Davis, who has for sev- 
eral years been assistant manager of 
the Lowell Machine Shops, Southern 
office at Atlanta, Ga., will move on 
October 1 to Lowell, Mass., where he 
will be agent of the Kitson Machine 
Co. and sales manager of the Lowell 
Machine Shops. 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS — 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINs, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


INNING RING 
WARRING 
WING SPECIALISTS 


Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co. 


General Offices: CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
SHIPPERS OF 


NEW RIVER and POCAHONTAS 
MINE RUN and PREPARED SIZES 


ALSO HIGH VOLATILE COALS 
FROM 


Kanawha and Guyan Districts 


Black Star, Comet, Molus and Bear 
Branch mines in Harlan county, Ky. 


L. E. SOMERVILLE, Vice Pres. 
American Nat’! Bank Bldg. RICHMOND, VA. 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


xpensive labor and high 
freight rates makes coal a big 
item in the cost of operation. 


Discriminative buying is made a prime 
necessity by the present high cost of coal 
delivered at the plant. 


Wuitre Oak New River Smokeless Steam 
and Domestic Coals are sold guaranteed 
to meet the most exacting specifications. 


Mine Run 
Domestic (egg and lump) 


Stoker 
Smithing 


White Oak Coal Co. 


Offices: 


2 Rector Street 


MACDONALD, W. Va. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Yarn and Cotton Prices. 


HE purchasing agent of a 
large group of New England 
mweaving and braiding mills 
sat in our office last week and 
discussed with us the prices of yarns 
and cotton. 

It was easy to see that he was 
nervous the continued ad- 
vance and was trying to delude him- 
self into believing that it was only 
a temporary flash. 

He spoke about business just be- 
ginning to pick up and how the ad- 
vance was going to ruin the situa- 
tion and then he said that if the 
farmers of the South persisted in 
holding their cotton for twenty 
cents it would mean that other 
countries would begin to raise cot- 
ton in competition with the South. 

We told him that for more than 
six months he had been able to buy 
yarns below the cost of manufacture 
based upon cotton that was selling 
below its cost of production and that 
there was no use to cry because his 
firm did not have the foresight to 
buy yarns upon that basis. 

What we said to him should be 
said to every buyer of yarns for 
they hammered the yarn market 
down below the cost of manufacture 
and they have refused to pay prices 
that would even permit the mills to 
break even. 

The weavers and knitters can and 
will advance the prices of their 
goods in proportion to the advances 
in yarn, but if they could not do so 
and had to operate at a loss they 
would only be getting what they 
have forced upon the yarn mills for 
more than six months. 


over 


As for other countries raising cot- 
ton in such volume as to compete 
with us, we will have to be pardoned 
if we laugh. 

There is no country in the world 
except India that can raise cotton 
for 20 cents per pound and India 
edotton is too short for most pur- 
poses. 

The British cotton manufacturers 
have for a number of years been 
trying to raise cotton in Africa, but 
the average cost so far has been 
above $2.00 per. pound. 

If the farmers of the South get a 
fair price for cotton they will raise 
enough to supply the world, but 
they have learned to curtail produc- 
lion when not given a fair price. 

If the managers of some of our 
yarn mills had allowed farmers to 
fill their jobs for the past year, their 
financial statements would be better 
today. 


The Hangover Strike. 


We are tired of the Charlotte- 
Concord-Kannapolis strike and tired 
of writing about it, but feel that we 
should give our readers an explana- 
tion of its apparent continuation. 

The strike is dead with the excep- 
tion of a few of the rough element 
of the strikers who will never again 
work in the mills of this section. 

The followimg are the two reasons 
for the small hangover: 

(1) The local business managers 
get $35 to $45 per week and they 
are endeavoring to extend the time 
at which they will have to hunt a 
job. 

(2) The MeMahon gang is col- 
lecting funds in the North under the 


pretext -of- their. being needed for 
the starving strikers at Charlotte 
and.it would hurt collections if it 
was known that the strike had been 
finally settled. Of course, the strik- 
ers are not going to get the funds 
but they will make up the comimg 
deficit that will be caused by refusal 
of the workers in this section to pay 
any more union dues. 

The pretext for continuing the 
strike is the refusal of the mills to 
employ operatives except in_ the 
usual way, that is through personal 
application to the superintendents 
and overseers, whereas the strikers 
want to walk in the mills and pick 
out their own jobs. 

The strikers ‘efforts during the 
past three weeks have been solely 
directed towards getting back the 
same jobs that they left with such 
great pleasure on June ist. 

They have now forgotten what 
they struck for on June ist and are 
fighting to be allowed to return to 
work al the same wages and under 
the same conditions. 

When they walked out on June ist 
they expected to be supported in 
idieness by McMahon and his gang 
and although. they have suffered and 
fought and lost, McMahon has not 
returned to them one dollar of the 
$250,000 which his organization is al- 
leged to have taken from them dur- 
ing the past two years. 

It is hard to believe that red- 
blooded Americans with even ordi- 
nary intelligence would continue to 
lick the hand of foreigners who had 
robbed and mistreated them as have 
the McMahon gang. 

Harry Eatough, a man of less than 
average intelligence, born upon for- 
eign soil and living solely upon his 
ability to cause strife, told the op- 
eratives of the Gibson Mills to 
march down to the mill in a body 
and try to break into their jobs on 
Tuesday morning. The poor simps 
did as the foreigner directed and 
then marched back without jobs 
whereas most of them could have 
applied to the supérintendent or 
either overseer and immediately 
been put to work. 

The strike is dead and all but the 
simple-minded strikers have return- 
ed to work. | 


Chester Lowder Complains. 


We recently published as interest- 
ing news the names of the union or- 
ganizers and officials who conducted 
the Charlotte - Concord - Kannapolis 


strike and included in the story the 
names of their most active assistants 
at each mill. 

We thought that as ardent uniop 
men they would be proud to see 
their names alongside those of Thos. 
F. McMahon, John Deane, etc., but 
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it seems that many of them object 
seriously to any such company. 

Chester Lowder, whose name was 
included, paid us a visit this week 
and coniplained of the publication of 
his name, whereas he did not take 
part in this strike. 

Upon investigation we find that 
his statement is correct as far as the 
recent strike was concerned, but he 
was one of the most active and rad- 
ical at the time of the former strike 
at the Savona. 

If we belonged to an organization 
and professed to believe so strongly 
in it we would not object to seeing 
news items linking our names with 
the leaders. 

Of course, no one likes to be iden- 
tified with a failure and the recent 
strike was one of the most colossal 
and complete failures in the history 
of unionism. 


Meeting of Southern Textile Associ- 
ation. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association will be 
held at Charlotte on Friday and Sat- 
urday, September 16 and 17, and a 
record breaking attendance is ‘ex- 
pected. 

In addition to the prégram pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, there 
will be an. entertainment program 
arranged for the pleasure of the 
visitors. 

The meeting at Charlotte might 
well be termed a “Better Goods 
Meeting” as experts will be present 
to call attention to the usual com- 
plaints in yarns and goods and show 
the members of the association how 
they can improve the reputation of 
Southern goods. 

The Made-in-Carolinas Exposition 
will be running at the time of the 
meeting and give the members of 
the Southern Textile Association an 
idea of the varied line of manufac- 
tures in these two states. . 


Program, Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Southern Textile Association to Be 
Held in Charlotte, N. C. Septem- 
ber 16, 1921. 


Friday Morning Session. 

Address of Weleome—By Harry H. 
Boyd of Charlotte, N. C. 

Response to Address of Welcome 
—By H. K. Hallett, Supt. Wateree 
Mills. 

Address — “Defects in Cotton 
Cloth’,—by .Wm. H. Harris of New 
York. 

Discussion: Led by John Clark, 
Vv. P. 8. T. A.. Chairman of Finishers 
Division, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 

Address: “Defects in Yarn"—By R. 
M. Mauldin of Charlotte. 

Discussion. 

Friday Afternoon. 

Address: “Cotton’”—By Mr. D. R. 
Coker, Hartsville, 8. C. 

Discussion: Led by F. Gordon 
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Cobb, Superintendent Laneaster oCt- 
ton Mills. 
| Saturday Morning. 

Address: By Mr. B, E. Geer, Presi- 
dent Judson Mills. 

Report of Carders Meeting held in 
Columbia on August 19—Marshall 
Dilling, Chairman Garders’ Division 
of Southern Textile Association. 

Discussion: “Practical Spinning 
Problems’—Led by Carl R. Harris, 
Chairman. 

Report of committees. 

Business session. 

Adjournment. 

John 8S. Grierson Succeeds Walter 
Pratt. 

John SS. Grierson, who succeeded 
Walter Pratt as representative of 
the Charlotte Manufacturing Com- 
pany, first went on the road clothing 
cards in 1906 for W. H. Biglow. 

From 1910 to 1920. Mr. Grierson 
was card erector for Saco-Lowell 
Machine Company and Whitin Ma- 
chine Works. He has been with the 
Charlotte Manufacturing Company 
since March, 1920. 


Cotton Exhibits Will Be Featured at 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition. 
Exhibits from cotton manufactur- 
ers will make up a large part of the 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition which 
is to be held in Charlotte September 
2.29. Already a large number of 
colton mills have reserved space 
and the textiles on exhibition will 
embrace practically every kind of 
yarns, cloth and knitted goods made 

in the two States. 

Among the mills which will dis- 
play their products are the follow- 
ing: 

The Maline Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., ladies’ and children’s under- 
wear; the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C€., men's 
and boys’ knit underwear; The Arm- 
strong Mills, Gastonia, N. €C., comb- 
ed yarns. This exhibit will include 
yarns from several of the mills of 
the Armstrong group of which there 
are 12. The Rankin Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. embracing six or more mills 
included in the chain controlled by 
W. T. Rankin and R. G. Rankin— 
combed. yarns. 

The Groghegan Shirt Co., Reids- 
ville, N. C., manufacturers of shirts 
made from “Character Cloth.” 

Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. C., hosiery. The Queen Knit- 
ting Mills, Statesville, N. C., ladies’ 
and men’s mercerized and cotton ho- 


siery. Statesville Cotton Mills, 
Statesville, N. CC. yarns, ropes and 
twines. 


Textile Industrial Institute, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. manufacturers of 
“Character Cloth.” The Gray-Se- 
park chain of mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
showing combed yarns from five or 
more mills. 

The McAden Mills, McAdenville, N. 
C., yarns and colored goods. Imperial 
Mills, Belmont, N. C., combed yarns, 
60s to 80s. Bellwill Mill, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., faney cotton cloths and 


ginghams. Aragon and Baldwin 
Mills, print cloths. Pee Dee Manu- 
facturing Company, Rockingham, 


N. €., plaids and shirtings, Chatham 
Manufacturing Company, Elkin, N. 
C.. Elkin blankets. The Roberdel 
Manufacturing Company, Rocking- 
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ham, N. C., plaids. and ginghams. 
The Taylor Knitting Company, Hick- 
ory, N. C,, hosiery. 

American Yarn and Procesg 
ing Company, Mount Holly, N. €. 
embracing yarns from several mills 
owned by the company and products 
from its mercerizing, bleaching and 
finishing plant. 

The Monarch Work Shirt and 
Overall Company, Salisbury, N. C, 
overalis and work shirts. The 
Leaksville Woolen Mills, Charlotte 
branch, woolen blankets. The Hick- 
ory Overall Company, Hickory, N. C., 
overalls, unionalls, men’s and boys’ 
work shirts. The Durham Hosiery 
Millis, Durham, N. C.. men's and 
women’s and children’s hosiery, cot- 
ton and silk. 

The Highland Park Manufacturing 
Company, Charlotte, N. C., ging- 
hams. 

In addition to the cotton manufac- 
turing companies, a number of tex- 
tile machinery firms and _ supply 
houses will also have space at the 
exposition. These include the Char- 
lotte Leather Belting Company, 
Charlotte; Terrel Machinery Com- 
pany, Charlotte, quill cleaners and 
bobbin strippers: D. and M. Com- 
pany, Charlotte, sizing; and sizing 
compounds; Alexander and Garsed, 
Charlotte, foundry products and cot- 
ton mill machinery; Cocker Machin- 
ery Company, Gastonia, N. C., dye- 
ing machinery; warpers and cotton 
mill castings. 

The Southern Textile Association 
will hold its fall meeting in Char- 
lotte during the Made-in-Carolinas 
Exposition, the dates having been 
announced as September 16 and 17. 
This meeting, coupled with the large 
number of textile exhibits and the 
men who will accompany them, 
means that a very large number of 
exposition. 


“Union vs. Free Men.” 


“The free man has just as much 
right to refuse to become a member 
of a union as a union man has the 
right to cease to be a free man. If 
every laboring man not a member 
Of a labor union should suddenly 
conclude to deny union labor men 
the right to work in any shop, the 
country would hold up its hands in 
horror and denounce the criminal 
activities of these free men. But 
when union labor members pursue 
exactly this policy in dealing with 
free men, the country sits supinely 
down, and legislators; and parlor 
bolshevists, uphold union labor in 
the very activities which they 
would scathingly denounce if com- 
mitted by free or non-union men.” 
—Manufacturers Record. 


Predicts New Era for South. 


New Orleans, La—Stating that he 
believed the Seuth to be on the 
verge of a new and unexpected era, 
Charlies deB. Claiborne, vice presi- 
dent of the Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank, speaking before the 
Credit Men’s Association here, said, 
“The cotton situation is most en- 
couraging. The advance in the price 
of cotton of two and a half to three 
cents during the last 90 days means 
much, for every advance of a cent 
throws an additional $100,000,000 into 
the South. 


Bay Your BELTING» 
as You Hire a Man— 
for RELIABILITY. 


When you hire a man for a responsible position 
you study his face and his past record carefully. 
It’s essential that you know his RELIABILITY. 
No man is more important in your plant than your 
BELTING. Therefore you should buy BELTING 
for its RELIABILITY. 


You take no chances when you buy 


“BALTOBELT” 


It’s RELIABILITY is unquestioned by those 
who have it in SERVICE. 


HAVE YOU? 


There are. some things you should know about 


BELTING told in our booklet, ““‘BALTOBELT.”’ 
IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
Baltimore Belting Company 


Factory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Southern Branch 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
BALL AND SOCKET DROP HANGER 


Cotton Mill People generally have chosen™this 
hanger as standard equipment for all depart- 
ments of their mills. ‘There being no side 
screws to collect lint, and its Ball and Socket 
feature make it ideal for every class of service. 


rat O| ) LINE 
SONS'CO. 


of transmission machinery covers every 
possible condition or need of the 
user of power. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. Chambersburg, Pa. 


Milton G. Smith, Sou. Sales Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
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Columbus, Miss.—The Tom Bigbee 
Cotton Mills have resumed full time 
operations after curtailing for some 
time. 


Graham, N. C.—The Oneida Mills 
are again operating on full time af- 
ter having curtailed for a consider- 
able period. 

Marietta, Ga—The Acworth Hos- 
iery Mills have acquired the plant 


of the Cornelia Hosiery Mills, Cor- 
nelia, and have moved the 
equipment to the Acworth Mills 
here. 


Durham, N. C.—Golden Belt Manu- 
facturing Company is installmg a 
number of knitting machines IM a 
building which it has been holding 
as a reserve factory in case of fire. 
It has just completed an addition to 
its bag manufacturing plant which 
takes care of the fire hazard, hence 
the equipment of the other building 
with knitting machines. The Golden 
Belt has 26.496 spindles and 564 
looms. The product of the mill is 
used in making tobacco bags, and 
these bags are made in adjoming 
building by the same company. 


New Branfels, Texas—The Plant- 
ers and Merchants Mills, which were 
recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000,000, as noted, are 
planning to build a chain of cotton 
mills in Texas. S. M. Ransopher, 
president of the company, a business 
man of Austin, states that the first 
mill of the company will be built at 
this place. It will have an initial 
capacity of 10,000 spindles and 400 


looms and will manufacture ging- 
ham. The mill building will be of 


brick and concrete, 376x220 feet, and 
will cost $135,000. Power will come 
from a hydro-electric plant, develop- 
ing 444 horsepower, which the com- 
pany plans to build on Guadalupe 
river. Lockwood, Greene & CO.., of 
Boston, are architect-engineers for 
the new company. 


Greenville, S. C—The duck mill 
recently constructed by the Brandon 
Mills is yirtually complete but pres- 
ent plans do not call for the opera- 
tion of the plant, according to infor- 
mation obtained from August W. 
Smith, president of Brandon Mills. 

The mill erected for the manufac- 
ture of duck goods is but a short 
way from the main plant of Brandon 
Mill. A large part of the equipment 
has been placed in the mill and the 
remainder could be installed in short 
order if business conditions justified, 
it was stated. 

Because of the slow demand for 
that grade of cotton goods the offi- 
cials of Brandon Mill are now unable 
to state when the duck mill will be- 
gin operations. The duck mill will 
employ approximately 200 persons, 
it was stated, and when operated 
will be engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture of duck cloth. 
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Sequin, Tex.—<A. Padfield, accom- 
panied by a cotton mill expert, had 
a conference with the Chamber of 
Commerce recently regarding the 
erection and operation of a cotton 
mill here. Pledged themselves to in- 
vest $100,000, and seek outside cap- 
italists to, invest. 


Rocky Mount, N. C,—Fire Believeu 


fo have been started by a flying 
spark:from an acteylone welding 
outfit , which workmen here using 


In Making repairs in the wheel room 
did interior damage at the Rocky 
Mount Mills this afternoon which 
mill officials estamate will total $10,- 
000. The fire spread over the belt- 
ing system in one unit of the mill 
amd then released the automatic 
sprinkler system, which did much 
water damage to the machinery. 


Henderson, Ky.—The Henderson 
Cotton Mill, whieh started opera- 
Lions on August 15, after a shutdown 
of one month, closed down again for 
a week and the management an- 
nounces that until still further no- 
tice the mill would be operated only 
every other week. Lack of orders is 
given as the reason. 


San Antonio, Texas.—The San An- 
tonio Cotton Mills have completed 
and put in operation the first unit 
of its plant at Southton, a few miles 
from San Antonio. This unit is 
turning out 60-inch, 16-ounce duck 
at the rate of more than 20,000 yards 
weekly. J. O. Chapman and E. A. 
DuBose of Waxahachie and Harry 
H. Rogers of Tulsa, Okla. are the 
owners of the project. 


CHARLOTTE 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Third Floor Kinney Building 


MEES MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


_ Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


mileage. 


Have you inspected the drives in your 
plant lately? It may pay you to do so. 
Even Charlotte Clean Quality Leather 
Belting should have some care if you 
want to continue getting full belt 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Salisbury, N. C—The Woodson 
Mills have been incorporated by C. 
W., E. H. and W. H. Woodson, all of 
this place. The capital stock of the 
company, which plans to manufac- 
ture cotton goods, is $100,00. Details 
of their plans have not been made 
public. 

Ware Shoals, N. C. — Operation of 
a sack factory with a daily capacity 
of more than 50,000 cement sacks 
will begin within the near future, it 
was announced here by officials of 
the. Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company. 

The machinery for the sack fac- 
tory has been brought here from 
Wilmington, N. C., and is being in- 
stalled in the basement of Mill No. 
8 where more than 60 persons, most- 
ly girls will be employed at the out- 
set. It is lkely that this number 
will be increased after the plant 
gets under operation. 

The plant here will be a branch 
of the Riegel Sack Company of New 
Jersey it is understood, and will use 
cloth made exclusively in the Ware 
Shoals Mill. The cloth to be used 
will be of heavy weight, weighing 
seven ounces to the yard. 

For the present only cement sacks 
will be manufactured, although it is 
possible if not probable that addi- 
tional lines will be taken on later. 
The electrical sewing machines, cut- 
ting machines and printing presses 
are now being installed and Work 
will begin as soon as this is com- 
pleted. 

When the lecal plant is in opera- 
tion it will be one of the few if not 
the only sack factory in operation in 
the State. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Claiming that 
cotton bales to the value of $1,186,000 
and Liberty bonds to the amount of 
$75,000 held by the Brookside Mills 
on January 10, 1924, should be ex- 
empt from taxation, Baxter Lee, at- 
torney for the mill company, ap- 
peared before the Tennessee State 
Equalization Board here. The sched- 
ule of the Brookside Mills as filed 
with the board showed the assess- 
ment on real estate to be $1,212,072 
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and the assessment on 
property to be $1,795,000. 

Mr. Lee filed with the board, sup- 
porting his appeal for reduction, a 
sworn statement regarding the per- 
sonal property of James «Maynard, 
president of the mills. Among oth- 
er things, Mr. Maynard’s statement 
showed the value of the property 
held by the mills January 10, 1921, 
was $1,240,970.41. The assessment on 
this, Mr. Lee stated, is $1,795,000 and 
he stated he could see no reason for 
the increase. He presented argu- 
ment to show that the buildings 
owned by the company were in most 
cases Of cheap construction, not 
worth much for any purpose, but for 
that of housing the machinery of the 
present mills or one of similar char- 
acter. 

The arguments for reduction cen- 
tered around the claim for exemp- 
tion of the cotton bales and Liberty 
bond held and for a reduction on the 
property from $1,795,000 to at least 
the figures made by Mr. Maynard, 
$1,240,970.41. 


personal 


Jenkins Mills Take Over Prospec: 
Mills. 


The Jenkins Mills, of Greenville, 
Ss. C. have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000 to take 
over the property of the Prospect 
Mills, at Batesville, which were sold 
last week, as noted. The officers 
of the company are J. A. Jenkins, 
president and treasurer, W. H. Gray, 
vice president and C. H. Scruggs, 
secretary. These officers are afl 
connected with the W. H. Gray Mfg. 
Co., of Woodfuff, Mr. Gray being 
president of that mill and Mr. Jen- 
kins, superintendent. The Bates- 
ville Mill, which is one of the oldest 
in South Carolina, has 3,000 spindles. 


Cannon Mills Win in Tax Assessment 
Case. 


Judge P. A. McElroy, presiding at 
the August term 
perior Court, Concord, N. C., signed 
an order making permanent a tem- 
porary injunction granted in Char- 
lotte last month holding the county 
commissioners to valuation 
placed on the Cannon Mills property 
by the State Tax Commission, and 
perpetually enjoining the tax collec- 
tor and county authorities from 
changing the assessment made by 
the commission in February of this 
year. . 

The decision handed down by 
Judge McElroy in the injunction has 
nothing to do with the hearing 
which was held in Raleigh last week 
before Commissioner Watts relative 
to the assessment of the Cannon 
Mills. His decision relates only to 


of Cabarrus Su-.: 
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the 1920 taxes while the hearing in 
Raleigh was relative to the 1921 
taxes, but involves the same valua- 
tions. 

The county commissioners con- 
tended that the Cannon Mills should 
pay taxes on $13,900,000 which mem- 
bers of the board contended was the 
assessment of the mill property 
agreed upon by the commissioners 
and the State commissioners. The 
State tax commission claims that 
such was never the case but thar 
actually what occurred was that 
when the commissioners asked for 
an estimate of probable valuation 
that the clerk to the commission 
merely furnished them with such 
figures as were then available. 

In January the State tax commis- 
sion certified the valuation of the 
mills at approximately nine million 


dollars. a reduction of five million 
dollars. and the imiunction granted 
forbids the ° collection of taxes on 


the five million decrease allowed by 
the commission from. the first 
mated figures. 


esti- 


Southern Power Order to Stand. 


The North Carolina Corporation 
Commission overruled the excep- 


tions of thirty-five cotton mills and 
the Southern Power Company to the 
order of the commission increasing 
the rates charged by the power com- 
pany for its service to the cotton 
mills approximately 20 per cents 
The next step in the rate fight which 
began on January 24 will probably 
be the courts where, it is under- 
stood, at least two of the cotton mill 
respondents, the Gone and the Can- 

In its original order authorizing 
the 20 per cent increase on the pe- 
tition of the Southern Power Com- 
pany, the Commission held that the 
fixing of rates was a matter for the 
Commission and not for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, valued 


the conrpany’s holdings at $16,000,- 
000, and wiped out the existing con- 
tracts between the Southern Power 
Company and its customers, substi- 
tuting a fixed and standardized rate. 

Thirty-five exceptionJ 

Thirty-five of the fifty-eight re- 
spondents, filed exceptions to the 
Commission's order, while the peti- 
tioner, the Southern Power CUom- 
pany, also filed an exception. 

The order of the commission over- 
ruling the exceptions was embraced 
in a terse paragraph concluding a 
two-page document taken up witha 
recital of the parties to the action. 

“The Corporation Commission,” 
ie read, “having carefully consider- 
ed the exceptions both of respond- 
ents and petitioner, and deeming 
them without merit, hereby over- 
rules them, thereby leaving the ori- 
girval order in full force and effect.” 

The cotton mills whose exceptions 
were overruled were: 

Cannon Manufacturing Company. 

Cabarrus’ Cotton Mills. 

Highland Park Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Anchor Mills. 

Johnston Manufacturing Company. 

Brown Manufacturing Company. 

Jewell Milis, Ine. 

Noreott Mills, Inc. 

A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Grove Mills, Inc. 


Franklin Cotton Mills. 

Patierson Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Kesler Manufacturing Company. 

Amazon Cotton Mills. 

Barringer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Wiscassett Mills Company. 

Efird Manufacturi Company. 


Tuscarora Cotton Mills. 

Gibson Manufacturing Company. 
Loray Mills. 

Revolution Cotton Mills. 


Electrical Supplies 


| Now! 


is when you want your supplies or you 
would not place the order. 
order same day received or tell you why 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


GREEN VILLE, 8. C. 


We ship 


Stock Complete 


Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
The Carohina Cotton and Woolen 


Mills Company. 
Consolidated Textile Corporation. 
Elmira Cotton Mills. 
Haw Manufacturing Company. 
L. S. Holt & Sons. 
L. Banks Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
EK. M. Holt Plaid Mills. 
King Cotton Mills Corporation. 
Travers Manufacturing Company. 
Eno Cotton Mills. 


Belle-Vuee Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
Piedmont Power & Light Com- 
pany. 


Complete Store at Ware Shoals. 

Ware shoals, 8S. C.—The addition 
to building occupied by the stores 
of the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company has recently been com- 
pleted and the complete structure is 
three high and is 100 feet 
wide and 202 feet long. 


stores 


W. Y. Harrison Now With Spartan 
Sizing Compound Co. 


W. Y. Harrison, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of the Cov- 
ington Mills,. Covington, Ga., has 
been appointed agent for the Spar- 
lan Sizing Compound Co., of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Mr. Harrison’s territory will in- 
clude Georgia, Alabama and part. of 
South Qarolma. 

Mr. Harrison, who was superinten- 
dent at Covington for -eight years, 
has been a mill superintendent of 
more than 20 years and is well qual- 
ified for his new duties. 

The Spartan Sizing Compound Co., 
of which is owned by George With- 
erspoon manufacturers a high grade 
line of sizing compounds, tallows 
and similar. products. 


Cotton Mill Striker Held on Grave 
Charge. 
Winston-Salem. N. €.—Members 
of local military company report 
that while on guard duty in Concord 
last week Private Eugene Willis be- 
came violently ill after drinking 
some wine given him by Zim Watts, 
a cotton mill striker at Kannapolis. 
Watts is in jail at Concord pending 
an investigation. Samples of the 
wine drunk by Private Willis were 

sent to Raleigh for analysis. 

Dr. Frank H. Flowe, medical at- 
tendant to the Winston-Salem com- 
pany diagnosed Private Willis’ case 
as showing signs. of poisoning. Pa- 
tient was seized with convulsions 
half an hour after he drank the wine 
and was unconscious for six hours 
or more. 
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Automatic Loom-Starter. 


James H: Gossett, 
has invented an automatie . loom- 
starter, of which the following is a 
specification. 

The objeet of the invention is to 
provide a simple and effective means 
for starting one or a plurality of 
looms and similar machines from a 
central station under such eondi- 
tions that the starting operation may 
be under the personal control of a 
superintendent or foreman to avoid 
dependence upon individual loom at- 
tendants or operators and to insure 


Anderson, S. C. 
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the starting of all of the lodrhd which 
are to be operated at a given prede- 
termined time with a wew: to sys- 
tematizing the work and controlling* 
to that extent the activities of the 
emploves and wih this object in view 
the invention consists in a construc- 

tion, combination and relation of 
parts of which a preferred embod 
ment is shown in the accompanying 
drawings, wherein:— 

Figure 1 is an elevation of the 
starting mechanism applied in the 
operative position to a loom ship- 
per. 


Fig. 2 is a sectional plan view on 
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the plarie iidicatéd by the line 2—2 


of Fig. 1, 

Figs 8 isan view of the 
Cylinder and its. associated parts 
showing the piston in dotted lines. 


The device consists essentially of 
a. cylinder 10: having a base plate or 
bracket 11 adapted to be attached to 
a loom. side indicated at 12, a piston 
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Fig. 2 


13 being mounted in said cylinder 
and having its rod 14 provided with 
a tappet block 15 for engagement 
with a collar 16 which is slidingly 
fitted upon said rod in the path of 
the tappet. Said collar is connected 
by a stem 17 with a sleeve 18 fitted 
upon the shipper lever 19 mounted 
in the usual way on a bracket 20 and 
having its upper free end provided 
with a shipper handle 21 operating 
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in connection with a slotted guide 22, 
and adapted ‘to lovked'in the ac- 
tive or loom starting position shown 
in Fig. 1. The shipper arm or lever 
as in the ordinary practice ‘is yield- 
ingiv held in its neutral or loom 
stopping position by means of a coil- 
ed spring 23 which is adapted to re- 
turn said lever to its loom stopping 
position in the event that it should 
be released, or any disarrangement 
of the loom structure or element 
should occur. 


Communicating with the cylinder 
10 is an air supply pipe 24 provided 
adjacent to each loom with a cut-off 
valve 25, so that any loom may be 
cut out of a system of = starting 
mechanism including a plurality of 
machines, said air supply pipe being 
in communication with a maim sup- 
ply line adapted to be controlled at 
a central station as from the office 
of the factory. 


It will be understood that pre- 
vious to the starting hour the valve 
25 of such looms as are not to be 
used being closed, the opening of the 
controlling valve to admit pressure 
to the main air supply line at the 
hour of starting will result in a dis- 
tribution of pressure to the several 
looms which are to be used and such 
pressure acting upon the several pis- 
tons 13 will advance the latter and 
through the action of the tappet 
blocks 15 coming into contact with 
the collar 16, the shipper levers of 
all of the looms -will be thrown to 
the loom -starting position. The 
pressure in the supply pipes may 
then be relieved to permit of the re- 
turn of the pistons to their normal 
or neutral positions to the end that 
in the event of the release of the 
shipper lever of a loom it will be 
free to return to its neutral position 
to stop the operation of that particu- 
lar loom. 
invention 


Having described the 


what is claimed is: 


1. An automatic loom starter hav- 
ing a cylinder and means for sup- 
plying pressure thereto, a piston op- 
erating in said cylinder and having 
its rod provided with a tappet block, 
and a collar slidably mounted upon 
the piston rod in the path of said 
tappet block and operatively con- 
nected with the shipper of the loom. 


2. An automatic loom starter hav- 
ing a cylinder and means for com- 
municating pressure thereto, a pis- 
ton Operating in said cylinder and 
having its rod provided with a tap- 
pet block, a collar slidably mounted 
upon the piston rod in the path of 
said tappet block, a sleeve attach- 
able to a shipper lever, and a stem 
connecting said sleeve and collar for 
the communication of moiton. from 
the latter to the former. 


3. An automatic loom starting 
mechanism having a cylinder pro- 
vided with means for attachment to 
a loom side adjacent to the shipper 
lever, a valved air supply pipe in 
communication with said cylinder, a 
piston operating in the cylinder and 
having its rod provided with a tap- 
pet block, a collar slidingly mounted 
upon the piston red in the path of 
said tappet block, and connections 
between the collar and the shipper 
for communicating motion in one 


direction thereto. 
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The Fascinating Problem of Waste 
Reduction. 


(By J. Devereux Winslow, Treasurer 
Lancaster’ Mills, in “Builders,” 
published by Lockwood, Greene 
& Co.) 


The Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, Herbert Hoover, has 
been attempting to approximate pre- 
ventable“waste in American indus- 
tries. The word “waste” as here 
used means “a failure to gain the 
largest possible productive return 
from that which we have or from 
that which by the exercise of rea- 
sonable intelligence we should or 
could provide.” 

Under the direction of Mr. Hoover, 
W. R. Basset of Miller, Franklin, 
Basset & Co. has made a study of the 
textile industry, and has come to the 
conclusion that taken as a whole the 
textile industry is only 40% efficient. 
This means that with a “reasonable 
application of intelligenee” the tex- 
tile industry over a period of years 
could produce two. and one-half 
limes as much as it has in the past. 

This is an astounding statement 
and there will be many who do not 
agree with it, but after all the ques- 
tion of the exact percentage is not of 
first importance. Maybe 30% would 
be nearer or maybe 80%, but the 
real and undeniable fact is that 
there is a great deal of waste, a large 
proportion of which is preventable 
by “a reasonable application of intel- 
ligence.” Our problem then is how 
can we apply greater intelligence 
than we have in the past to that 
waste which does exist, and I believe 
-that Mr. Hoover benefits the indus- 
try vastly in emphasizing that: there 
is preventable waste. 

In the textile industry the great- 
er proportion of the waste seems ‘to 
result from lack of stability im the 
general business structure, causing 
wide fluctuations not only in pricés 
but also in the demand for textile 
products. As we see business now. 
much of this instability is due to 
causes beyond human control, but 
such institutions as the existing Fed- 
eral Reserve banking system have 
encouraged stability and reduced 
wastes. 

._In looking towards the future, a 
movement among prominent econ- 
omists for stabilizing the purchasing 
power of the dollar is already under 
way. There is also much possibility 
in the standardization of the prod- 
ucts of industry which would reduce 
the styles and varieties in the indus- 
try as a whole, and therefore in the 
individual mills. It means less com- 
plication and larger productive 
units and implies a scientific study 
of the use to which these goods are 
put. 


Another means of waste reduc- 
tion which Mr. Basset very properly 
emphasizes is through standardiza- 
tion of textile wages. Different 
parts of the country where condi- 
lions and living costs vary would, of 
course, have varying standards, but 
if in each section similar jobs were 
paid equal wages, the resulting less- 
ening of “tramp workers” and in- 
crease in contentment would be 
great. 

Then there are great possibilities 
in the wider distribution of textile 
goods. Where the products are sold 

(Continued on Page 30.) 
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Southern Mill Stocks 


Quoted By 


R. S. Dickson & Company 


Gastonia, N.C. 


Greenville, 5. C. 


For Week Ending September 6, 1921. 


Aome Spinning 75 
American Yarn & Co...... 110 
Anderson Cotton Milis.... . 64 
Arlington Cotton 
Aragon Cotton Mills (8S. C.) 
Arcade Cotton Mills 
Augusta Factory 40 
Belton Cotton Mills 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. ....-.-..-- 210 
65 
100 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills —...~..- 170 
on adwick-Hoskins Co. (Par 
$25) 
Chad@ick- Hoskins Co., pfd. — 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., 70 
Climax Spinning Co. 
Crescent Spinning Co. —...... 76 
Columbus Mfg. Ce. (Ga.) 
Converse, D. Co. .........- 80 
Dacotah Cotton Mills .......- 400 
Darlington Mfg. Co. ....-....- 73 
99 
Dresden Cotton Mills 210 
Dunean Mills, pfd. 80 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. 75 
Durham Hosiery “B’’ 20 
Eastern Mir. Co. 85 
& P henix (Ga.) 125 
Ffird Mfg. Co. —. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co . pfd. 99 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., pfd._ 100 
62 
175 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.) 
trace Cotton Mill Co......... 
Glenwood Cotton Millis —.... 100 
88 
100 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. —.....~. 150 
140 
Hanes P. H. Kni tting Co... 12 
Hanes, P. H. Knit’g Co., pfd._ 97 
Hillside Cotton Mills (Ga.)... 250 
Imperial Yarn Mill (N. C.).-. — 
Inman Mills, pfd. 90 
79 
Jennings Cotton Mill 210 
88 
John P. Mfg. 
Lancaster Cotton Mille  ._.-.~- 175 
145 
85 
Locke Cotton Mills 100 
Laurens Cotton Mills 
Mariboro Cotton Mills 65 
Monarch Mills 104 
Moliohon Mfg. Co. 
— 
105 
National Yarn Mill 125 
Newberry Cotton Mills __..... 105 
Norcott Millis Co. 250 
Orr Cotten Billie 94 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. ...... S4 
115 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd. .... ~~ 94 
99 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. (S. C.)....114 
Perfection Spinning Co. 80 
Panola Cotton Mille 
80 
105 
Rex Spinning Co., pfd._..__._. 89 
Riverside Mills (Par $12. a, 
Riverside and Dan River... 245 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co. _...... 81 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co....... 68 
Rockyface Spinning Co......__ 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. 70 


Saxon Millis 
Seminole Cotton Mills Go..... 99 


Sibley Mfg. 


Sterling Spinning Co. ....... 
Superior Yarn Mills .......... 85 
Toxaway Mille (Par $25)... . 24% 
Union-Buffalo Millie _......... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist pfd.. 71 
Union-Buffalo Milis, 2nd 30 
Victor-Monaghan Co. _....... 90 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.... 96 
Victory Yarn Mills Co 72 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. __.... 142 
Wate Millis, ist pfd. 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd. _....... — 
Winget Yarn Milis Co. ...... Tl 
Wiscassett Mills Co. ......... 225 
Williamston Millis 
Woodside Cotton Millis _...... 99 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd. 70 
Woodruff Cotton Mills _.....125 


A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 


BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 


sTOCKS. 


For Week Ending September 5, 1921. 


Bid. 
Abbeville Cotton Millis... .... 
American Spinning Co... ... — 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com... — 
90 
Arcade Cotton Mills — 
Arkwrignt Mills 200 
Augusta Factory, Ga......... 40 
Avondate Milis. 
Beaumont Mfg. 
Belton Cotton Milis .... 
Milis, com, 
Chiquola Millis, pfd. __....... 70 
112 
Clinton Cotton Mills 
Columbus Co., Ga._.....125 
Da las Mig. Co., Ala. 165 
Darlingten Co. ..........— 
Dunean Millis, com. 2 
Dunean Mills, pfd. — 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, 120 
kinterprise Mig. (o., Ga oo 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga..300 
Gaffney Mfg. 51 
Gainesville Cot. Mills, Ga., 
Gle ‘nwood Mills 100 
90 
Granitevill Mfe. Co. 
W. 8S. Gray Cotton Mills 
Greenwood Cotton Mills___...150 
100 
Hartsville Cotton Milis_.......305 
Henrietta Mills, N. 
Hermitage 100 
&0 
Inter. Mills, com. (Par ssn 
245 
Judson Mi ls. pfd. x4 


King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.__125 


Laneaster Cotton 


Laurens Cotton ~~. 

Limestone Cotton Mills — 
Massachusetts Millis, Ga... 134 
10 


Newberry Cotton Mills... 


Ninety Six 0 
Norris Cotton Milis —......... — 
Oconee Mills. 2nn 
Paceet Bie. Co. 125 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd. ....... 
Panota Bille .......-.. — 
Pelham Milig — 
jRiverside Mills, com. (Par 
— 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga. _......- 48 
105 
Toxaway Millis, com (Par 
26 
Union-Bu@alo Mills, com.._-. 
Union-Buffalo Millis, ist pfd.. 71 


Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.. 32 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com.... 90 


Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd._.. 96 100 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co......... 136 
Watts Mills, com. 110 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd......... 80 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd._. 9E 
190 
Williamston Millie 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills = 200 
Woodside Cotton Mills. com.. "100 105 
Woodside Cotton Mills. pfd._. 68 70 


The above is a true likeness of 
Ira Lee Owens, who left Sylacau- 
ga, Ala. September 5, 1918, for 
Mobile, Ala. not 
been heard from since. 
feet, 
147 


and gray @yes; 


and who has 
Owens is 
9 inetres tall, weighs about 
pounds, has fair complexion 
about 27 years old. 
Anyone who has any information 
of him wil please communicate 
with Mrs. Bala Owens, Eva Jane 


Mills, Svlacauga, Ala. 


CLES 
for 

years the BEST 
Now BETTER than 


ever BECAUSE 
! They are now made of 


Copper Steel 


GALVANIZED or PAINTED 
Write now for Booklet No. 40 and Price List and 
CO. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDR 


SOMETHING NEW 
in Fountain Stencil Brushes 


The Marsh Brush is an improvement 
-—-INK FLOWS when you want it to. 
Try it—it will pay for itself the first 
month. _ We also sell guaranteed 
Liquid Ink. 


(SEALS STAMPCO): 


00 
~ 59 
Lio 
95 
230 
\ 
23 195 
165 
275 
265 
Lod 
225 
ist) 
“4 250 
} iv 
161 13% 
210 4 
1 
300 ts 
190 
105 
100 
90 
100 150 
122 
95 1190 
RG 
92 
73 
ere 55 
256 
RF ? 
73 
220) 
76 25 
100 76 
110 ATLANTA 
54 92 
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R. FP. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent. Greenrilic, C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo! best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiais used 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Grease, Bleachers’ Biuve. 


in thelr manufacture. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. & MELCHOR. Ge., Als. and Tenn. Agent, Atlante Ge, 


SO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Faetorives: Breoklys, 


N. ¥. 


= 


National Chemical Exposition. 


‘Continued from Page 16.) 
Underground Mining, and d) 
ging Operations. The second 
ture, “The Jewels of Industry,” is in 
eight reels as follows: (a) Creating 
Power From Water, (b) Within the 
Power Plant at Niagara, (c) In and 
About the City of Niagara Falls, (d 
Power at Work in the Carborundum 
Plant, (e) Making the Crystal Masses 
in the Electric Furnaces, (f) Making 
These Into Stones, Grinding Wheels, 
Paper and Clothing, (2) Unusual and 
Usual for Abrasives in Some 
Fifty Industries. 

Tuesday evening, before the mo- 
fion picture program, Hon. Fred. 3. 
Purnell, U .S. Representative from 
Indiana, will speak. The picture 
program will be confined to subjects 
relating to the handling of materials. 
There are nine subjects on the list 
and the program will be continued 
as far as possible up to closing time. 
The program of films includes: 

“The Story of Asbestos,” U. SB. 
Bureau of Mines: “Saving Wasted 
Millions Through Material Handling 
Equipment,” courtesy Equipment 
Handling Co.: “Du Pont Dyes,” show- 
ing the manufacture, courtesy of Du 
Pont de Nemours Co.: “Manufacture 
of Newsprint Paper,” courtesy Span- 
ish River Pulp and Paper Mills. 

There will be experts present af 
the exposition from all parts of the 


Log- 
pic- 


L'ses 


world. England is sending a large 
delegation headed by Sir William 
Pope, who is one of the foremost 


chemists of Great Britain. Canada 
has delegated a commission number- 
ing more than forty. While not offi- 


cially represented, chemical socie- 
ties from France, Belgium, Italy, 


Switzerland and South America will 
send representatives. 

The following is a list of exhibits 
of particular interest to the textile 
industry: 

Anaconda Lead Products Co., Paul 
O. Abbe, Abbe Engineering Co. Wm. 
Ainsworth & Sons, Alberene Stone 
Co., Alberger Chemical Machinery 
Co., Inc., American Chemical & Mfg. 
American Cyanamid Co. Amer- 
ican Dressler Tunnel! Kilns, Ine., Am- 
erican Hard Rubber Co., American 
Metal Co., Ltd., American Metal 
Products Co., American Steel & Wire 


Co., H. Reeves Angel & Co., Anti- 
Hydro Waterpreofing Co. Apex 


Chemical Co., Inc., Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Co., Arnold Hoffman & 
Co., Inc., Atlas Electric Devices Co.., 
Atomized Products Corp. American 
Steam Pump Co., Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Inc., American La France 


Fire Engine Co. Acid Proof Clay 
Products Co... John F, Abernathy, 
American Water Softener Co. Al- 
bany Chemical Co. Atlantie Engi- 
neering Co., Avery Rock Salt Mining 
Co. American Manganese Bronze 
Anti-Corrosion Ene. Co. 

Bachmeier & Co., Inc., Bailey Me- 
ter Co. J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Ba- 
ker & Co. Inc., Barber Asphalt Pav- 
ing Co.. The Barrett Co. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co.. Beach Russ Co, 
Christian Becker, Inc., Beckley Per- 
forating Bethlehem Foundry & 
Machine Co. Blackmer Rotary Pump 
Go.. J. Blakiston’s Sons Co., Boyer 
Kienle Inc.. The Bristol Co., 
Instrument Co. Buchanan & 
Pritchard, Inc., Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co., Builders’ [ron Foundry, 
Blaw-Knox Co. Jos. Baker Sons & 
Perkins Co., The A. & F. Brown UCo., 
surrell Technical Supply Co., Brit- 
ish-American Nickel Corp., Ltd. 

Caco Chemical Co., The Carborun- 
dum Co., Carrier Engineering Corp., 
Celite Products Co. Central Scien- 
tific Chapman Engineering 
Chemical of America, 
Hewett Electric o., Chemical Pump 
& Valve Co. Cleveland-Cliffs 
Co., Commercial Solvents Corp., Con- 
tact Process Co., Coors Porcelain Co., 


CO.. 


(LO. Cooper- 


Crane Packing Co., Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co.. The Container Club, Ar- 
thur Colton Co., Charleston Indus- 


trial Corp., Chemical Equipment Co., 
Crane Co., A. W. Cash Co. Chapman 
Stein Furnace Co., Chadwick-Boston 
Lead Co., Carbroz Co., Inc. 

Detroit Chemical Co. M. T. David- 
son Co., DeLaval Separator Co., De- 
troit Range Boiler & Steel Bbl. Co, 
J. P. Devine Co., Diamond State Fi- 
bre Co., Dings Magnetic Separator 
Co., Dow Chemical Co. The Dorr Co.,, 
Draper Mfg. Co., The Duriton Co, 
Dominion Water Power Branch, E. L 
DuPont de Nemours Detroit 
Chemical Co., Davison Chemical Co. 

Eagle Licher Lead Co., East Jersey 
Pipe Co., Economic Machinery Co., 
Economy Engineering Co., Egyptian 
Lacquer Mfg. Co.. Eimer & Amend, 
Elyria Enameled Products Co., G. H. 
Elmore, Empire Laboratory Supply 
Co., Everlasting Valve Co., Chas. En- 
gelhard, Electro-Chemical Supply 
& Eng. Co., Electro Bleaching Gas 
Co. 


CO.. 


W.L. Fleisher & Co., Inc., Flora- 
synth Laboratories, Foxboro Co, 
Inc., Fletcher Works, Inc. 

General Bakelite Co., Geigy Co. 


Ine., General Ceramics Co., General 
Chemical Co., General Electric Co., 
General! Filtration Inc., Glamor- 
gan Pipe & Foundry Co., Glen Falls 
Machine Works, Grinnell Co., Graver 


Corporation, Goulds Mfg. Co. ,Gar- 
rigues, Inc.. Georgia Lead Works. 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., Har- 
dinge Co., Hauser-Stander Tank Co., 
Haynes Steelite Co., Hepworth S&S. 8. 
Co., Heyden Chemical Co., Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. F. C. Huyck & 
sons, Huff Electrostatic Separator 
Co. Hunter Dry Kiln Paul B. 
Huyette Co., Inc., Jos. W. Hays. Corp.. 
Hoyt Metal Co. 

industrial Filtration Corp., Inter- 
national Cooperage Co., International 
Nickel Co., International Salt Co., Ir- 


ving Iron Works Co. Illinois Zine 
Co., Innis Speiden & Co., Interna- 
tional Carbon. Products Co. 
Jewell-Polat Company. 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. Kenart 


Synthetic Products Co., A. Klipstein 
& Co., Maurice A. Knight, Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co. The Koppers  Co., 
Kar! Kiefer Machine Co., L. O. Ko- 
ven & Bro. Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Lamie Chemical Co., Lead Lined 
Iron Pipe Co., Leeds & Northup Co., 
Lewis, Green, McAdams & Knowl- 
and, Liberty By-Products Works, Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., Loomis-Manning 
Filter Distributing Co. The Lung- 
motor Co., The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Lake Erie Chemical Works of Gen- 


eral Electric Co., Liquid Carbonic 
Co. 

Maas & Waldstein Co., Magnesia 
Association of America, Manhattan 


Rubber Mfe. Co., Mathiesen Alkali 
Works, Inc., Merck & Co., The Mer- 
rill Co. Metals Disintegrating 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., Monarch Mfg. 
Works, Inc., Morse Chain Co., Motor- 
Meter Co., J. L. Mott Iron 
Works, Multi-Metal Co., Mine Safety 
Appliance Co., Monsanto Chemical 
Works. Mead & Co.. Midland Chem- 
ical Co., Mineral Point Zine Co., Mo- 
nel Metal Products Co. 

Nash Engineering Co. Nassau 
Valve & Pump Co., National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., National Filter Cloth 
& Weaving Co., National Gum @ 
Mica Co., New Jersey Zine Co., New- 
ark Wire Cloth Co., Newport Chem- 
ical Works, Inc., Nichols Copper UCo., 
New England Tank & Tower Co., 
New Method Utilities Co. National 
Rosin Oil & Size Co.. New York Con- 
tinental Jewell Filtration Co. Na- 
tional Binding Machine Co, New 
York Central Iron Works Co., Inc.. 
Norwalk Iron Works Co., Niagara Al- 


kali Co., Niagara Electric Chemical 
Co., Nitrogen Corporation, New 


Brunswick Chemical Co. 

S. Obermayer Co., Oliver Continu- 
ous Filter Co. 

Palo Co., Parks Cramer Co., Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Permutit Co., 
Perry & Webster, Inc., The Pfaudler 


Co., Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co. Philadelphia Quartz Co., Pitts- 


burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pneu- 
mercator Co., Power Specialty Co., 


Powhattan Mining Co., Precision In- 
strument Co., Proctor & Schwartz, 
Pyrolectric Instrument Co., Potdevin 
Machine Co., Perth Amboy Chemical 
Co., Provost Engineering Co. 

Raritan Copper Works, The Refi- 
nite Co., Read Machinery Co. Roess- 
ler-Hasslacher Chemical Roto 
Co., Ruggles Coles Engineering Co., 
Rhodia Chemical Co., Raymond Lead 
Works, Reliance Gauge Column Co. 
James Robertson Lead Works. 

Sarco Co., Schaeffér & Budenberg 
Mfg. Co., Schwartz Sectional System, 
Ernest Scott & Co., Seydel Mfg. Co., 
Seymour & Peck Co. Sharples Spe- 
cialty Co., Sherwin-Williams Co., W. 
W. Sly Mfg. Co., Snyderfiba Corpora- 
tion, Semet Solvay Co., Solvay Pro- 


cess Co., Southern Cotton Oil Co, 
Sowers Mfg. Co. Stein Hall & Co. 


Inc., Stimpson Equipment Co., Stur- 
tevant Mill Co., Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Swenson Evaporator Co. T. 
Shriver & Co. Schutte & Koerting 
Co., Stuart & Peterson Co., Schwenk 
Carboy Tilter Co. Star Corrugated 
Box Co., Inc., Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., 
Scientific Equipment Co. Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc., W. W. Stan- 
ley, Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber 
Co. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Takamine 
Laboratory, Inc., Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Technical Products Co. 
Inc., Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. Ther- 
mal Syndicate, Ltd., Thermo Electric 
Instrument Co., Thwing Instrument 
Co., Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Tol- 
hurst Machine Works, Tower Mfg. 
Co., Inc., W. 8. Tyler Co., Titanium 


Pigments Co., Ine. Charles 8. Tan- 
ner Co. 
Uehling Instrument Co., Union 


Steam Pump Co., U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., U. 8. Industrial Alco- 
hol Co., United Lead Co., United Fil- 
fers Co., Union Sulphur Co., United 
Metals Selling Co., United Lead Co. 

Tatham Bros. Works), United Lead 
Co. of Cincinnati, United Lined Tube 
& Valve Co. U. 8. Stoneware Co., 
United Hammer Co. 

Wailes Doves Hermiston Corp. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Wheel- 
er Mfg. Co., Whitlock Coil Pipe Go., 
Winslow & Co., Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Co., The Will Corpora- 
tion, Wedge Mechanical Furnace 


Works, Jacques Wolf & Co., Jos. H. 
Wallace & Co., 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Bros. Co. 

Zavon Co. 


Young 
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Marlboro Mills Making Good 
Progress. 


The Marlboro Mills, MeColl, 8. C. 
are making good progress in the re- 
adjustment of the financial condi- 
tion. Creditors of the company have 
received 25 per cent to date upon the 
claims they hold against the com- 
pany. 

Stockholders of the mills have re- 
cently received @ letter from Claude 


Gore, president of the Marlboro 
Mills and also from the creditors’ 
committee, These letters, which 


show the steady progréss that the 
concern is making in liquidating its 
indebtedness, are given below: 

“Enclosed you will find a state- 
ment representing the condition of 
our company at the close of business 
June 30, 1921. 

“At our stockholders’ meeting, 
held on July 20, there was no busi- 
ness of unusual importance trans- 
acted. We discussed thoroughly the 
advisability of issuing $500,000 in 
preferred stock, but the consensus 
of opinion was that we best defer 
this matter until another meeting. 

“Last October we owed $2,300,000. 
When this statement was made we 
owed a little over 81,800,000, but 
since then we have reduced this debt 
practically $300,000 and the indica- 
tions now are that we will be able 
to reduce it a good deal more within 
the next 60 days. We are delivering 
considerable 


goods on the old or- 
ders and, T think, we should feel 
very much encouraged over the 


progress we are making and yet I 
think we should issue the $500,000 
worth of stock that we can be 
sure when December 23 arrives that 
we will have the entire management 
of our affairs. I feel very thankful 
for the aid that the creditors’ com- 
mittee has given us, but we should 
make sure that we will be able to 
pay them up in full when the time 
comes. 

“If the stock is issued it will be 
my idea to have it issued with the 
understanding that we can recall if 
at any time on 30 or 90 days’ notice. 


St) 


There has been no canvass for 
subscriptions for this stock, but 
friends have indicated to us that 


they would take amounts which ag- 
gregate nearly $60,000. Ten thou- 
sand ($10,000) dollars of this amount 
would be taken by a man who is 
neither creditor nor stockholder. 

“I feel that it would not be diffi- 
cult. for us to place the _ entire 
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amount at par and would like to 
have an expression of opinion from 
you as to the advisability of issuing 
this stock. 

“We have recently had our prop- 
erty appraised. The figures have 
not been turned in to me yet, but 
I have seen the tentative figures and 
they indicate that the replacement! 
value of our property is more than 
$4,400,000, and that its actual value 
today is more than $2,800,000. This 
work is being done by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. who are considered 
the best cotton mill engineers in the 
world, and I believe that the figures 
are approximately correct. 

“I am inclosing a copy of a letter 
that the creditors’ committee has 
sent out. You can see from this let- 
ter what they think of the progress 
we are making. 

“If there are any questions you 
would like to ask about the state- 
ment please feel at liberty to write 
and get this information. 

“Very truly yours, 

“Claude Gore, President.” 
Creditors "Committee Report. 
“Creditors, Mariboro Cotton Mills, 
Inder Plan and Agreement Dated 

December 23, 1920: 

“Your committee is pleased to ad- 
vise we have today authorized a pay- 
ment of 15 per cent upon the amount 
of the claim you had against the 
company as of December 23, 1920, 
which payment, together with a div- 
idend of 10 per cent paid on June 23 
of the current year, will liquidate 25 
per cent of the indebtedness of the 
company to you. 

“Since January 1 of the current 
vear the company has made satis- 
factory progress in the liquidation 
of their accumulated merchandise, 
collection of their accounts and 
notes receivable, the opening up and 
shipments against contracts which 
were temporarily deferred and sales 
made since that date for immediate 
shipment. The production of the 
mill has also been materially in- 
creased and in all ways the physical 
operation of the plant is on a much 
better basis than when you so gen- 
erously lent your co-operation bv 
becoming a party to the plan and 
agreement referred to. 

“The balance sheet of June 30, 
1921, evidences the cash position of 
the company was, in round figures, 
$235,000, current accounts receivable 
collectible beyond probable doubt, 
$600,000, and inventories at market 
value, $622,000, or quick assets of 


$1,457,000 to apply to current indebt- 
edness, $1,762,000, including obliga- 
tions due December 23, 1921, leaving 
a balance of approximately $305,000 


of current liabilities in excess of 
current assets referred to. 
“In addition to the current assets 


mentioned, there is owing the com- 
pany approximately $340,000 which 
we believe collectible within six 
or 12 months. Ii therefore, 
that the excess amount of current 
liabilities over current assets are 
provided for by assets of slowey 
character, which will leave the plant 
free and clear of any indebtedness. 

“The earnings of the company for 
the past quarter have more than ab- 
sorbed the losses suffered since Jan- 
uary 1 of the current year by rea- 
son of declining values, and after a 
careful analysis of the orders now 


Is 


seems, 


on hand covering shipments to be 
made during the current quarter, 


we believe that earnings will be sat- 
isfactory and provide for a further 
liquidation of the indebtedness in 
the very near future. 

“The management of the company 
has worked in harmony with your 
committee. 

“Signed, 

“Arthur J. Draper, 
“Chairman, 
“H. S. Rossell, 
“Vice-Chairman. 

“Approved, 

“Claude Gore, 
“President and Treasurer, 


Exhibit of National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Company. 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., will be represented 
al the Seventh National Exposition 
of Chemical Industries, New York. 
by an Exhibit that will show the re- 
markable advances that have been 
made in the manufacture and de- 
velopment of coal-tar dyes. 

The setting of the exhibit will be 
of a novel and artistic character. It 
will be essentially Egyptian in de- 
sign, and will be embellished with 
ornamentation carrying out this 
main idea. 

One of the features of this desien 
will be a frieze in several panels, 
portraying groups of ancient Egyp- 
lian workmen. engaged in some of 
the operations of the tinctorial arts. 

The decorative effects have beer 
very carefully considered and wil! 
show one of the avenues of useful- 
ness of “National” dyes. 
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Besides presenting to the public a 
comprehensive collection of coal- 
tar dves adapted to every conceiv- 
able use, there will also be shown a 
variety of coal-tar intermediates 
that will prove of interest to all en- 
gaged in either the manufacture of 
dyes, or interested in the numerous 
industries that make use of such 
products. 


There will be in operation a com- 
plete working unit of a_ colorist’s 
laboratory where visitors to the ex- 
hibition may see the operations of 
dye testing carried out in all their 
varied details. 

Supplementing the foregoing will 
be found other features that will fell 
the story of the progress of the 
American dyestuff industry in its 
comparatively brief span of life, and 
which will convince the careful in- 
vesticator that “National” dves are 
the equal of those formerly import- 
ed and fulfill every technical re- 
quirement. 


Plants Producing $500 Worth of 
Goods Annually to Be In- 
cluded in Census. 


Washington.—Every textile or as- 
sociated manufacturing establish- 


ment producing $500 annually of 
cloth. clothing. etc. or more. will 
be included in the 1922 Census of 


Manufacturers, according to a state- 
ment by Statistician Hartley, in 
charge of the Bureau of the Census. 

The plan to increase the minimum 
production figure to 85,000 so as to 
eHhminate unimportant establish- 
ments only partly engaged in manu- 
facturing will not be followed by 
the Bureau of the Census, Mr. Hart- 
ley said, 

The bureau is also opposed to the 
plan proposed by the committee 
headed by Nathan B. ‘williams, of 
the National Association of Manu- 
acturers, which provides for a slid- 
ing scale, $500 to apply to the more 


important industries and $5,000 to 
minor industries engaged in other 


than manufacturing pursuits. 

The bureau has practically adopt- 
ed the plan of definitely making $500 
annual production the minimum, as 
grist mill, auto repairing, etc., will 
not be included in the census. 

This plan, Mr. Hartley states, will 
greatly eliminate unnecessary work 
and simplify the coming collection 
of statistics, and at the same time if 
will protect those industries. re- 
ported by being absolutely acecurte. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


HOWARD 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 
supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 


Southern Offices. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY., Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Building 
ATLANTA, GA- 


BROS. MFG. CO. 


Phone Ivy 2571 
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Mill Village Laundries. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


ing department does not require any 
special equipment other than that 
in the receiving department. Uni- 
versal presses are used for pressing 
clothing. 

The basis for determining the size 
laundry required in any particular 
case is the number of families living 
m the mill village. The smallest 
economical installation for one 
hundred families and requires two 
washers and the other necessary 
equipment in the proper units. The 
number of washers required and the 
approximate cost of the equipment 
of laundry machinery for different 
capacities is given in the table here- 
with: 


is 


100 families, 2. washers....$ 6,000.00. 
200 families, 3 washers.... 8,000.00 
300 families, 4 washers.... 12,000.00 
400 families, 5 washers.... 15,000.00 


These costs are for simple equip- 
ments of wooden washers and belt 
driven machinery. Special prices 
are quoted on individually driven 
machinery, metal washers, and fully 
equipped finishing departments. 

The laundry can sometimes be lo- 
cated in an available existing space. 
Some installations have been made 
in mill basements, but in most cases 
a new building or an extension to 
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some existing building has been 
built. Attention must be given to 
the installation of steam and water 
piping, power and lighting wiring; 
the construction of the floor for 
strength and drainage and the pro- 


vision for sufficient daylight and 
ventilation. Ample allowance for 
floor space is advisable. 

Laundry machinery is made for 
either direct or belt drive. The di- 


rect driven machinery is more ex- 
pensive, but the advantages gained 
by gjndividual and automatic opera- 
tion can easily offset this extra ex- 
pense. 


Several special uses of the laun- 
dry are now being made that were 
not originally planned. The wiping 
waste used in the mill collected 
and sent to the laundry at the end 
of the week when the regular work 
of the laundry is disposed of. The 
waste is washed in the washer and 
given a slight bleach, then it is taken 
to the extractors and is dried in the 
drying tumblers. This reclaiming 
process makes a softer waste and is 
more economical for the mull. 


One mill has established a practice 
of using the laundry to bleach sheet- 
ings and grey goods sold by the mil! 
to the operatives. This work is done 
at a slightly increased charge per 
pound of flat work, and effects a ma- 


is 


The Laundry at Easley Cotten Mills, Easley, S. C., does the laundry 
work for about six cotton mil! villages, and the towns of Easley, Liberty and 
Pickens, all of which is collected and delivered by trucks. 


Brandon Mills Laundry at Greenville, S. C., does the laundry work for 


two mill villages, Brandon and Poinsett Mills. 


Ample daylight and ventila- 


tion is provided in the building construction. 


terial saving for the purchasers. 


The manufacturers of laundry 
machinery generally furnish the 


services of a competent erector who 
will operate the laundry for a short 
period and train the local help. 
They also give the purchaser the 
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benefit of their experienee in the 
operation of various departments, 


such as collecting, marking and all 
other processes through the laun- 
dry, and furnish a _list.of supplies 
needed, recommending soaps, etc., to 
suit loeal conditions 


The Pacolet Mills Laundry at Trough, 8S. C., is housed in an extensoin 


built on to an existing ice plant. 


The Fascinating Problem of Waste 
Reduction. 


‘Continued from Page 27.) 


does not depend on the prosperity of 
in all parts of the world, demand 
ahy one community and therefore is 
less apt to suffer fluctuation. Many 
such movements are in the right di- 
rection and should, I believe, be sup- 
ported and helped along when 
founded and aministered on intelh- 
gent, practical lines. 

But we have been speaking in a 
broad way, and those of us whose in- 
terests are centered in one or af 
most in a relatively small group of 
plants will have to investigate more 
immediate methods of preventing 
waste if we are to co-operate in this 
great movement. In one way or an- 
other every man or woman in busi- 
ness has undoubtedly given more or 
less thought to this question, and if 
it were possible to collect and put 
into practice such ideas originating 
in Our Own organization, | believe 
that Mr. Bassett could multiply his 
40% by two and one-half and he 
much nearer to the correct answer. 

One of the most effective methods 
of reducing waste in our plants is, 
I believe, by investigation and re- 
search as applying to material and 
machines. Not only has our own 
Cotton Research Company wonder- 
ful possibilities in helping us all to 
reduce waste, but the very spirit of 
research, the attitude of mind which 
is always asking questions and dig- 
ging into problems, one that 
should be encouraged'in us all. 

If we are to lessen waste along 
‘hese lines it is up to us to study ex- 
haustively into details of our own 
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job; always looking for a better way. 


It is hard for most of us to change 
fo new methods when we are accus- 
tamed to the old, but when the facts 
favor the new method there is no al- 
ternative if we are determined to 
lessen waste. And research has oth- 
er more remote but possibly greater 
opportunities than in the alteration 
of the details of our jobs. 

Maybe, with the advance of sci- 
enee, it will be found that the funda- 
mentals of Dur present scheme of 
manufacturing cloth are not eco- 
nomical. Possibly we will see rad- 
ical changes that will entirely elimi- 
nate what now seem important pro- 
cesses. Indeed, research has a ro- 


manee of possibihty which may read 
like a fairy story if. we can approach 
it with ap open mind and with grow- 
ing intellhigenee. 


Another avenue of approach to 
this really fascinating . problem of 
waste reduction is through more 


systematic training. Surely most of 
us acquire what knowledge and skill 
we possess in a very hit-or-miss 
manner. The possibilities in scien- 
tific, careful analysis of our jobs and 
then a carefully planned schedule 
towards fitting ourselves and the 
members of our plants to fill their 
positions in the most efficient possi- 
ble "way, are very great. Other in- 
dustries have reaped huge savings 
in human energy through a scien- 
tifie study of jobs, and surely in the 
textile industry great possibilities 
await those who believe in this prin- 
ciple and are willing to apply their 
intelligence to it. 

But in the last analysis, 
have been writing about are only 
methods and therefore mere mat- 
ters of detail. What we want and 
what we must have if the industry is 
to grow and improve, is a vital spirit 
of waste saving. Where this spirit 
exists, methods will come up auto- 
matically, and we will be led to new 


what I 


economies and savings that we 
scarcely dream of at present. 
The Many Uses of Cotton. 
“To the casual observant indivi- 


dual a glance at the long list of arti- 
cles made from cotton is astounding. 
There are more than 200 main clas- 
sifications, and a large number of 
these are subdivided into many dif- 
ferent items. For instance, the 
beautiful white or pink ivory acces- 
sories On milady’s dressing table 
come from the cotton flelds of the 
South, and the tire which carries a 
racing aulomobile hurtling around a 
track at 100 miles an hour has for its 
basic ingredient the strong fiber 
which is ripened in the sunny fields 
of the Southern States. The great 
guns of a super-dreadnaught send. 
their message of destruction scream- 
ing through the air, driven by ex- 
plosives made from the fleecy ‘Snow 
of the Southern Summers,’ and per- 
haps from the same field comes the 
cotton from which. is made the toy 
which fascinates the baby.”—Trans- 
atlantic Trade (Berlin). 
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Knit Goods Producers Against Sta- 
tistical Plan. 

Philadelphia.—By action taken by 
the executive board of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers the association 
stands committed to the desirability 
of members reporting to the associ- 
ation monthly statistics of produc- 
tion, stated in terms of dozens; the 
per centum of production in rela- 
tion to mill capacity, and the nuim- 
her of dozens remaining unsold at 
the end of the month. 

By a vote of members through a 
nation-wide referendum the asso- 
ciation stands opposed to the sup- 
plyme of such statistics to the De- 
partment of Commerce unless spin- 
ners of yarn and wholesalers and the 
larger retailers of knitted goods sup- 
ply like statistical information. 

The proposal that statistics be re- 
ported to the Department of Com- 
merce came in the form of a recom- 
mendation of Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. At a hearing in 
Washington at which a representa- 
tive of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufactur- 
ers was present Mr. Hoover explain- 
ed that it was the purpose of the 
Department of Commerce to issue 
for publication each month a “broad 
picture of business conditions in the 
United States as reflected in the re- 
ports from manufacturers.” 

The referendum was for the pur- 
pose of obtaining manufacturers’ re- 
plies to the following questions, to 
which are appended the result of 
the vote as shown by a compilation 
in the office of the association: 

‘4. Would you favor reports to 
the Department of Commerce if like 
informing reports were filed by spin- 
ners, jobbers and dry goods and de- 


partment stores? Yes, 58. No, 25. 
“2. Would you favor reports to 
the Department of Commerce if 


spinners, jobbers and dry goods and 
department stores did not report? 
Yes, 5: No, 74. 

“3. If you favor itemized reports 
to the Department of Commerce, 
would you be in favor of the depart- 
ment transmitting copies of such 
itemized reports to any or all manu- 
facturers in your line of products? 
Yes, 42. No, 48.” 

Manufacturers’ reasons for not fa- 
voring statistical information to the 
Department of Commerce are stated 
in many of the letters accompanying 
members’ votes. One Southern hos- 
iery manufacturer wrote: 

“The plan will be a rank failure 
unless you can secure the co-opera- 
tion of all the knitters. If this is 
done the information derived from 
these reports will, in our opinion, be 
very valuable. 

“Our experiences with the knitting 
industry as a whole has been that 
the knitters are too prone to play 
their cards right up under the chin 
and never lay them face up on the 
table. The sooner we learn that an 
interchange of information will help 
us all the sooner will we get out 
from the clutches of a well organ- 
ized bunch of bears. The identical 
information which Mr. Hoover sug- 
gests would have proved a life-saver 
to the industry during the past 18 
months. There seems to be lots of 
opposition to Mr. Hoover's plan; we 
have ‘a few trade journal articles on 
the subject. Our company, how- 
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ever, wishes to go on record as high- 
ly in favor of it and if the jobbers 
will make similar reports let both 
compilations be spread broadcast if 
desired.” 
Textiles Feature French Sample 
Train in Canada. 
Montreal.—Great prominence was 
given to the textile section of the 
French sample train which is to 
tour Canada and which was opened 
formally here before a large attend- 
ance #f Canadian leaders. 


dience included Premier. Meighen 
and Senator Beaubien. who did so 


much to secure the coming of the 
train to Canada, as well as P. E. 
Blondon, postmaster-general, and 
Compte d’Arnaud, representative of 
the Republic of France, who was in 
charge of the train. 

Short speeches were made by the 
Premier and Senator Beaubien, and 
the train, open officially for the first 
time, was then inspected by the com- 


pany. 
In the first car, that devoted to 
French development, artistically 


decorated by Maurice Dufrene, were 
exhibits of all that is literary, artis- 
tic and scientific in France. 

The second car is representative 
of France’s industrial and commer- 
cial departments devoted to civil en- 
gineering, metallurgy, mechanics, 
furniture, decoration, and land, sea 
and air transport. 


National Niagara Blue RW; National 
Niagara Blue RW Conc. 

The National Aniline & Chemical 

Company, Inc., announces the pro- 


duction of a new direct blue. Na- 
tional Niagara Blue RW. 
Dyed direct on cotton this new 


product yields bright medium shades 
of blue of reddish tone, while by 
after-treating the direct dyeings, de- 
sirable indigo blue shades are ob- 
tained. 

As a self shade this new dye pos- 
sesses superior fastness to. acids, 
water and hot pressing and mod- 
erate fastness to light and washing. 
An after-treatment of the direct dye- 
ings with copper sulphate, either 
alone or in conjunction with bi- 
chromate, yields dyeings of very 
good fastness to light. The after- 
treated shades possess excellent re- 
sistance to the action of washing, 
perspiration and acids, the makers 
say. 

National Niagara Blue RW is a 
level dyeing color and exhausts well 
from the dye-bath. It may be ap- 
plied in the common types of dyeing 
apparatus. 

This new product may be used for 
dyeing unions. When applied to 
such materials the wool or silk is 
dyed slightly redder than the cotton. 
Wool and silk unions are dyed uni- 
form shades with this new product 
from a bath acidulated with acetic 
acid. 

Dyeings with National Niagara 
RW, on weighted or unweighted silk 
will satisfy moderate light and 
washing requirements. It will be 
of considerable value to the printing 
trade because of its clear discharge. 
For the convenience of the trade 
this new product is offered in two 
concentratoins, 
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BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrrce Awe Fa 


@oeren Maas. Recnxrome i... C. 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


The aue. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


C.D. Gaffney, S. C CD Peraseey, Charlotte, N. U. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


WATER TUBE 


and 


TUBULAR 
BOILERS 


STORAGE TANKS 


TOWERS and TANKS. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL and PLATE WORK 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company 


Memphis j Jacksonville 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
pled in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin eup’’ won’t do. 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
fountain is the logical dispenser of 


Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN Co., 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


Haydenville, Mass. 
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have it, see that 


tions. They are 


ever. 
core. 


ing Machines. 


The 


Charlotte, 


Get The Vision 


Those men who have the eyesight of a 
hawk and the. vision of a clam say there is 
a panic billed for this fall. 


There was no panic when interest rates 
hovered around 8 per cent. 
to take place now when every line of business 
is fast approaching normal? 


What is needed is VISION. Those who 


proseprity is with us. 


it is not necessary to wait for better condi- 


here. 


The question is, are we going to sit around 
and wait for something to turn up or are 
we going to get busy and start something? 


Competition is going to be keener than 
It’s up to all of us to cut costs to the 
When we say cutting cost, we don’t 
mean cutting off. We mean cutting costs by 
installing time and labor-saving machinery. 
Discarding the old and replacing it with new. 


That’s what 260 Textile Mills in the United 
States and Canada had in mind when they 
installed one or more “Utsman” Quill Clean- 


Why don’t you do the same? 


TERRELL 


MACHINE Co. 


(Imcorporated) 


How is it going 


That 


jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills) 


Standard 
Size of the South 


using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings 


Softeners 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


South Has Advantage Over Other 
Sections. 


Washington, D. C.—*‘‘Producers 
and consumers in the South now en- 
joy a distinct advantage over other 
sections of the United States in re- 
spect of freight rates and their rela- 
Live position is better than it has 
been at any time in the past,” says 
a statement issued by Vice President 
Lincoln Green of the Southern Rail- 
way Railway System. 


“This present advantage. springs,” 
the statement continues, “from the 
fact that freight rates outside the 
South have been advanced to. a 
much greater extent than within the 
South. When rates in the East were 
advanced 5 per cent in 191 and 15 
per cent in 1917, no increases were 
made in the South. On August 26, 
1920, rates in the East were increas- 
ed 40 per cent and in the West and 
Southwest 35 per cent; in the South 
the increase was only 25 per cent 
While rates between the South and 
Other territories were increased only 
83 1/3 per cent. 


“The result of all this has been to 
give Southern manufacturers a great 
advantage in rates on both raw ma- 
terials and finished products, an 
advantage which is shared by South- 
ern consumers. As an example: A 
cotton manufacturer at Greenville, 
S. C.. drawing raw cotton from Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. and shipping his 
product to Chicago, paid in 19414 a 
combined rate of81.14 per 100 
pounds, while the manufacturer in 
Lowell, Mass. drawing his cotton 
from Hattiesburg and shipping to 
Chicago, paid $1.30, giving the Caro- 
lina manufacturer a rate advantage 
of 16 cents. Under present rates the 
Lowell manufacturer pays for this 
service $2.63, while the Carolina 
manufacturer pays only $1.88%, giv- 
ing him a rate advantage of 74% 
cents. 


“Examples showing similar re- 
sults can be given for other South- 
ern mill points. A compilation of 
rates on raw. cotton from. Hatties- 
burg and Jackson, Miss., Fulton, Ala., 
Cochran and Tifton,. Ga: Spartan- 
burg and Orangeburg, S&S. C., to Au- 
gusta and Macon, Ga., Columbia and 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte and Gas- 
tonia, N. C., together with the rates 
from these mill points to Chicago, 
shows thal the average increase on 
the combined in bound and out- 
bound haul has been 69 cents per 
100 pounds. Taking the same points 
of origin, the rates on raw cotton to 
Lowell and Boston and on finished 
products from these points to Chi- 
cago show an average increase of 
$1.20%. 

“The position of the manufacturer 
of pig iron in the Birmingham dis- 
trict, as regards competition with 
furnaces in the North, has been like- 
wise improved. A compilation of 
the freight costs of assembling ma- 
terial to produce one ton of iron in 
the Birmingham district, combined 
with the average rate per ton on 
pig from Birmingham to a large 
number of points north of the Ohio 
river, has shown that the Birming- 
ham to a large number of points 
north of the Ohio river, has shown 
that the Birmingham producer now 
has an advantage of $2.15 over Gary 
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competitors, while in June, 1918, this 
advantage was only $1.95 per ton. 
“The advantage which the South 
enjoys from its relatively favorable 
situation as to freight rates is, of 


course, not confined to the two in- 
dustries which have been cited as 
illustrations but is shared by all 


lines of industry and by all consum- 
ers in the South, since the freight 
charges paid on the articles and 
commodities they consume have not 
been increased to the same extent 
that freight charges on similar ship- 
ments in other territories have been 
advanced.” 


~ 


Textile Industries of Japan Found 
Thriving. 


Berlin.—The growth of Japanese 
competition in world markets, the 
fact that, of her textile workers, 
only 30,000 are affected by unem- 
ployment and that her factories are 
now turning out new textile machin- 
ery which will be working full swing 
in October, in addition to 1,600 looms 
ordered from England, are points 
emphasized in a special article by 
the Tokyo correspondent. of Der 
Konfektionaer. 


The crisis, through which the tex- 


tile industries of other lands have 
been floundering, has left Japan 
comparativesly unaffected, states 


this writer. On international mar- 
kets, it is contended, Japanese tex- 
tile manufacturers can still compete 
with good results. 


During the war most cotton goods 
manufacturers in Japan devoted 
themselves to the task of capturing 
the hitherto German markets, says 
the writer. They certainly accom- 
plished their objective in most cases, 
he adds, for they have now regular 
markets for their goods from Africa 
to the farthest east. 


The capture of the Dutch East In- 
dian market was hardest for them, 
as they had to compete with Hol- 
land, the Uu:led States and England, 
after the elimination of Germany. 
But it has none the less been possi- 
ble to raise the Japanese export fig- 
ures to the Dutch East Indies from 
232,543 yen in 1913 to 60,465,523 yen 
in 1920. Even Dutch industry can 
no longer compete with the Japanese 
prices, it is stated, and the influence 
of Japan is steadily growing in the 
Dutch colony. 

Of late, large quantities of Japan- 
ese cotton goods have been shipped 
to Africa, especially South Africa, 
says this correspondent, and English 
imports are suffering severely from 
this Japanese competition. 

The Japanese textile industry is 
now also taking steps to get into 
South America, and is making every 
effort to bring this about. In Mex- 
ico a large volume of Japanese tex- 
tile wares are already regularly im- 
ported. 

The technical development of the 
Japanese weaving establishments 
has made marked progress. Various 
factories are now four and five times 
as large as they were in 1914. The 
merchants have made a minute 
study of trade needs of all the dif- 
ferent countries, and are paying the 
greatest attention to filling them, in 
so far as recent credit advances 
have made it possible. 
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Superintendents and Overseers. 


We-wist to-obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South.. Please fill in the blank below 
and send it to us. We would also be glad to have you include any recent 
changes in overseers and superintendents. 


eee 


GUDE & CO. 


All classes of building construction promptly and efficient!y 
executed at reasonable prices. 


CANDLER BLDG. | ATLANTA, GA. 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity Dased on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
Baitimore 
Boston 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 


Why a Morse 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Silent Chain 


Write for Booklets 


FACTS will Surprise You 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 


Atlanta 


Montreal 
Philadeiohia 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


San Francisco St. Louls 


Efficiency, Durability and Service 


7th National Exposition of Chemical Industries 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 


Sth Coast Artillery Armory, NEW YORK 
Week of Sept. 12th 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


LOOM PICKERSand iG} 


GARLAND MFG. CO.,, SACO, ME. 


Eee 
| 
€{) orse ain Lo. 4 it 
Wi} 
| iE 
CARLAND 
| TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 
| 
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REMEDYING DYEHOUSE TROUBLES 


(Continued From Page 14) 
redyes. This is especially true if the bleach redyes 


cutnumber the black redyes. 


In case the bleach redyes are run separately, 
Make dyeing with stand- 
ing bath as usual, adding, however, 1% 
more dye and chemicals than used for regular 
In this connection it might be 
well to mention a trouble that sometimes results 
I will explain fully. 
When the goods are bleached, a good part of 
the elasticity of the yarn is destroyed. This is 


handle them as follows: 


“grey” goods. 


from redyeing bleaches. 


more noticeable when an extra 
made. 


cut them off. 


The bleaching action of the various chem- 
_icals seems to stiffen and harden the fibre. 


Now when the goods are dyed in the strong 
alkaline sulphur black bath this hardness is in- 
creased and may even get so bad as to make the 
boarding of the goods impossible. 
will go on the boards when wet but when they 
dry cling so tightly that it is almost necessary to 
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to 2% 


lows: 


1 (b). 


heavy bleach is 


The goods 


the black redyes. 


To remedy this use about 4% of some good 
soluble oil in the softening bath. Tlie oil seems 
to penetrate the fibres and gives back much of the 
former elasticity. 

This suggestion will be of help in rebleaches also 
if they get too hard. 


CASE No. 3 


In redyeing direct dyed goods with sulphur 
black most mills put them in the machine with 
This is probably as satisfac- 
tory as any way and should be carried out as fol- 


Strip with sulphide and dye as in Case No. 
A short explanation of same is: 
with 5% to 7% sulphide—add about two-thirds of 
the amount of dye necessary 
standing bath dyeing, (dissolving the additional . 
dye with slightly less than equal parts of sulphide | 
and pouring into mathine). 

In this way the standing bath is not affected 
and with experience the dyer can keen his redyed 
shades very close to his regular standard shades. 


(Continued Next Week) 


Strip 


for the regular 
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Products Show. 

The Southeastern Passenger Asso- 
ciation has announced a _e special! 
round trip rate of one and one-half 
fares for all points south of the Po- 
Lamac and east of the Migsissippi for 
Textile Products Show October 6-12. 
It. is probable that in other territory 
the rate of one and one-half fares 
on the certificate plan will be an- 
nounced later. Requests for this 
special rate have come from all over 
the South. 

When Textile Products Show was 
first thought of one of the important 
factors in view was to stimulate the 
export trade of American Cotton 
Manufacturers. It therefore 
thought wise to advertise the show 
in foreign eountries so that mer- 
chants abroad might send their rep- 
resentatives to see it. 

The directors of Textile Hall, 
through the management, took up 
the matter with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and 
received its prompt approbation and 
assistance. The Department of Com- 
merce have succeeded well m 
making known the aims and pur- 
poses of the Textile Products Show 
through the civilized world that on 
Monday morning of last week when 
president of Textile Hall Corpo- 
ration opened his mail there were 
three communications from widely 
different parts of the commercial 
world, viz. Vienna, Austria, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and Lima, Peru. 

The inquiry from Vienna was 
from the Export Department of the 
Minister of Foreign Export. That 
from Melborune was from a large 
mercantile company, agents for for- 
eign importers. The communication 
from Peru was a newspaper clipping 
from the daily newspaper, “LaPren- 
sa,” under date of July 18, and was 


si) 


forwarded by the American trade 
commissioner. 
Such communications as these 


show the extent to which the Tex- 
tile Produets Show has been adver- 
tised, and are interesting to prospec- 
tive exhibitors and buvers who are 
considering attending the show. 
Already the list of exhibitors has 
assumed large -proportions and it 


will not wise for those intending to 
come in to postpone filing their ap- 
plications too. long. 

At a large and enthusiastic lunch- 
eon of the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce on Saturday it was de- 
cided to devole especial attention 
during the next six weeks to prepar- 
ing for entertaining the visitors to 
the show. Greenville is very fortu- 
nate in this respect and has made a 
reputation as a hostess. When the 
International Cotton Conference was 
held in New Orleans two years ago 
several hundred visitors stopped 
over at Greenville for one day and 
evinced their approval subsequently 
by drawing up a set of engrossed 
resolutions and sent them back to 
Chairman John W. Arrington of the 
entertainment committee. Mr. Ar- 
rington is chairman of the visitors 
committee for the Textile Products 
Show and has a number of his old 
staff with him, so that there should 
be no doubt in the minds of the 
visitors about adequate and proper 
accommodations. 

This year the entertainment fea- 
tures are under the direction of 
Maj. Wm. F. Robertson, who prom- 
ises something unique along this 
lime. 

In every department preparations 
are now going forward by capable 
heads of committees. 

However, the great thing about the 
enterprise is the show itself. There 
will be a splendid opportunity for 
seeing products of the American 
cotton mills, and for meeting manu- 
facturers, commission merchants, 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers. 


Swiss Cotton Manufacturer Visits 


Greenville. 


Rudolph Schulthness, prominent 


cotton manufacturer of Zurich, 
Switzerland, who has been in this 
country for some time making a 


study of American textile methods, 
is spending a short while in Green- 
ville, where he will inspect a num- 
ber of mills. After leaving Green- 


ville, he will visit some of the fine 
goods mills in New England before 
returning home. 

According to a statement given the 
by 


Greenville Daily News Mr. 


Schulthness, Switzerland now has in 
operation a million and a half spin- 


dies and a half million looms. He 
operates a mill now in Zurich of 


46,00 Ospindles. While all mills are 
running, he explained that none of 
them operated more than 30 hours 
a week. On account of the poor ex- 
change and the lack of sufficient 
protective tariff, Switzerland was 
not able to eompete with foreign 
markets to any great advantage and 
was confined for the greater part to 
the manufacture of cotton goods for 
consumption within her own boun- 
daries. 

Germany. is the greatest enemy of 
the industrial world at present, he 
declared. On account of the rapid 
decline of her currency on the ex- 
change markets and industrial con- 
ditions, this country was able to 
manufacture goods at a much lower 
cost figure than could the English, 
American, French or Swiss, he ex- 
plained. Before the war his coun- 
try had exported manufactured 
goods to India, Turkey and other 


neighboring countries: but condi- 
tions almost forbade such at the 
present time he asserted. Accord- 


ing to his estimate, the German spin- 
ner receives at present about 40 
cents a day in American money, for 
his labor of forty marks in German 
money. France, he declared, could 
not compete. 


Type H-2 A-C Temperature Indica- 
tor for Transformer Windings. 

To safeguard transformer units 
from deterioration due to overheat- 
ing a temperature’ indicator has 
been developed by the General Elec- 
tric Company. Bulletin 46,041, is- 
sued by this company, fully de- 
scribes this device known as the 
Type H-2 A-C Temperature Indica- 
tor. This instrument affords the op- 
erator an easy and convenient means 
of determining at the switehboard 
the hot spot temperature. of the 
windings of transformers under all 
operating conditions. 

With the present method of rating 
transformers, namely: for continu- 
ous operation at 55 degrees C. rise, 
it is important to know the actual 
temperature of the windings under 


perature is so much closer to the 
load because the guaranteed tem- 
maximum safe temperature that a 
few degrees variation from the al- 
lowable rise may have considerable 
effect on the life of the transformer. 
It is evident that the determination 
of the internal temperature not only 
protects against overheating, but, 
under certain conditions, may safely 
permit of greater output. This is 
not only true for short-time over- 
loads but is also true for protracted 
overloads when the ambient tem- 
perature is below that specified in 
the A. IL. E. E. Standardization 
Rules. 

The bulletin contains a complete 
wiring diagram, as well as the prin- 
ciple of operation, safety and accu- 
racy of the Type H-2 A-C Tempera- 
ture Indicator. 


Renewed Effort to Grow Cotton in 
Australia. 


The possibilities of cotton grow- 
ing in Australia have recently been 
under close investigation, states the 
Industrial Australian and Mining 
Standard. Cotton has been grown in 
Queensland in small quantities since 
the early sixties. Lately a revival 
has taken place in the northern state 
owing to the increased price of lint. 

In 1921 sufficient seed had been 
distributed by the Queensland govy- 
ernment to sow 5,000 acres. The 
government has guaranteed the 
growers 54d a pound for seed cot- 
ton, on trucks anywhere in the state. 
This guaranty will not expire until 
after the close of the 1923 season. 
The government distributed the seed 
free and will handle the crop after 
it is gathered. 

Cotion has been grown in Queens- 
land without irrigation, but in other 
states, with the exception of the 
northern part of New South Wales, 
irrigation is required. It is too 
soon to say definitely whether cotton 
growing could become one of the 
primary industries of Australia, as 
there are a great many tests to be 
applied and experiments conducted. 
inevitable that labor must contrib- 
ute its share toward the renewal of 
commercial activity.".—Thomas B. 
McAdams, Journal of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 
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Weekly Market Letter of J. Spencer 
Turner Company. 

The increasing strength in the 
cotton market has no doubt caused 
buyers to wake up to the fact that 
the period for low priced yarns has 
passed. The condition being faced 
in this market, however, is peculiar, 
due to the fact that prices are be- 
ing advanced daily, and the peculiar 
condition arises in the fact that this 
advance is due to the shortage of the 
cotton crop and the expectation that 
cotton will be very much higher, 
and not to the fact that there is any 
excessive demand for yarn. Manu- 
facturers are faced by the fact that 
prices are going up daily and yet 
they are not receiving the necessary 
business on their merchandise to 
cause them to buy yarns to any 
great extent. It is really a question 
of how much nerve a buver has and 
whether he has the courage of his 
convictions. Most of the buyers are 
pleased with the advance in prices, 
believing that it will help business. 
Those buyers who are fully convinc- 
ed that prices are on the upward 
trend, and that they will be able to 
sell their merchandise at an advanc- 
ed price, although not.as yet doing 
so ,if they have the necessary cour- 
age, are buying yarn. They are, 
however, fighting tooth and nail to 
buy at the very cheapest possible 
price, and are not willing to pay the 
prices as being quoted by spinners, 
from day to day, They are helped in 
their attitude somewhat by the fact 
that numerous yarn houses, with 
stocks of yarn, are taking advantage 
of the situation to get rid of their 
yarn at prices 2 or 3 cents a pound 
below those being quoted by spin- 
ners. Yarn houses who are able to 
do so are getting the bulk of the 
business. Up until recently stock 
varns were offered at whatever price 
the yarn house believed would in- 
duce a sale, and the buyer knowing 
conditions would probably make a 
counter offer under the price quot- 
ed, usually getting the yarn at his 
price. This condition is now chang- 
ed—the buyer makes an offer and 
the yarn house either lets him have 
the yarn or not, according to how 
much he owns of it and according 
to how anxious he is to unload his 
surplus stock. 


The best that can be said is that 
the present situation is encourag- 
ing, although very uncertain as to 
the ultimate outcome. Some buyers 
are of the opinion that the high 
prices now being asked will not hold, 
their chief reason being that general 
business throughout the country 
does not warrant the sudden rise in 
prices of the last two weeks. A large 
carpet manufacturer today illustrat- 
ed this point by stating that the 
business he was getting on carpets 
was very limited, although he hoped 
to get more after the next carpet 
auction sale. He was, however, run- 
ning a certain number of looms on 
stock, and this was causing him to 
use and to buy some yarn, but he 
did not feel he was warranted in 
paying the excessive high prices 


quoted for yarn to be put into stock 
goods to any great extent, until the 
general business conditions lead him 
to believe that he will be able to de- 
mand and get a profit on his goods. 
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I believe that this is the situation 
and the thought in the mind of most 
buyers. They do not object to high- 


er prices, but rather like the idea 
of better prices. They do not, how- 
ever, feel as yet that it is a safe 


gamble to purchase ahead to any ex- 
tent. They do believe if buyers are 
forced into the market because they 
realize that prices are advancing, 
that they will in turn be able to get 
the advanced price without any 
trouble from their customers. Those 
buyers who hold to this belief are 
not too easy to sell unless it be at 
prices under the general quotations. 
Some buyers are with-holding pur- 
chasing at the higher prices due to 
the fact that they are uncertain as 
to whether they can sell their mer- 


chandise at an advance, and are, 
therefore, rather inclined to drop 


such lines and to make up new fab- 
rics on which they can make a profit 
on the present basis of cotton yarn 
prices. 


Present Situation in Cotton Goods. 
Continued from Page 7.) 
facturing purposes. It seems rea- 
sonably certain that dress cottons of 
all kinds, from the fine novelties 
down to the cheapest gingham, wil! 
find a market for some time to come 
because of 


relative cheapness ap- 
pealing to a reduced purchasing 
power. But this will be insufficient 


to maintain the industry on a plane 


of cotton consumption that is de- 
sired. 
During the past two weeks, the 


varn markets have expanded to the 
extent that users of yarns as the 
raw material of their product have 
been anticipating their needs mod- 
erately. They have not always had 
orders in hand for their own made- 
up goods, bul they believe such or- 
ders are in sight. It is the one best 
bright spot in the situation, and the 
yarn markets will be interesting to 
watch in the next thirty days. 


We Can Revive Our Foreign Trade. 

“The present condition of our 
trade with South American coun- 
tries is not very satisfactory. Where- 
as, but recently our exports were 
mounting month-by-month to un- 
precedented figures they are today 
insignificant. The United States is, 
and must perforce continue to be, 
the foremost exporting nation of the 
world. The chief reason why we 
are not selling an adequate amount 
of goods to South America is that 
we have ceased to buy an adequate 
amount of goods from South Amer- 
ica. Our chief obstacle is a financia! 
one. The solution of the problem is 
simple, the extension of long-time 
credits to those nations in which we 
have confidence. The business thus 
ereated will stimulate industry in 
the United States, and we will begin 
to make demands upon the hides 
and wheat of Argentine, the coffee 
and rubber of Brazil and the varied 
produets of other countries. This in 
turn will renew South American 
prosperity, further business will be 
given to us—and behold, the dead- 
lock is broken.”’—-Edward D. Kil- 
burn, Forbes. 


Our greatest glory is not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we 
fall. 


MERROWING 


Established 133% 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. : 


Bleachers Blue, That Correct Tone 


which appeals to the experienced eye of the buyer 

of white goods is produced by using Marston's 

Bleachers Blue. Costs no more than the ‘‘just as 
good’’ and will give the results desired 


Fast and Uniform 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Works and Main Office 
85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Roll Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 
Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particule rs write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 


St. Louis Baltimore 


FEDERAL TAX SERVICE CORFORATION 


103 Trust Building Paimetto Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
Specialists in the preparation of Income and Excess Profits tax re- 


turns for Cotton Mills. Tax estimates and adjustments made. 


Sam N. Johnson, President C. E. Frick, See’y 
J. H. Courtney, Vice Pres. John B. Glover, Jr., Treas 


Sole Sellin é Agents 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
St Louis Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 


A Brush For Every Purpose 


Forced to double our capacity in 7 months. Try us 


Carolina Brush Company 
208 Arlington Ave. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR SOILER AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL 


WM 86 SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH,PA. 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 
‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 
“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—*“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 
“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 
FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


Southern Representatives GREENVILLE, S. C. 
PHONES 296-2364 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The big jump in cot- 
ton prices overshadowed all other 
news in the cotton goods markets 
last week. Prior to the closing of 
the markets for the Labor Day holi- 
day, a very large number of houses 
handling well-known lines of cotton 
goods withdrew from the market 
pending an advance in price. New 
high prices will be named on almost 
all goods during this week. 

Prices were much firmer and tend- 
ing higher in the gray goods division 
of the market. Wherever it was 
possible to get gray goods, buyers 
were ready to take them. Business 
was large enough to convince many 
traders that converters and other 
users were in the market to cover 
their needs for the next few months. 
Goods were hard to get owing to the 
many mills that withdrew their 
lines. Sheetings for bag and con- 
verting purposes were very active, 
but many commission houses would 
mot trade at all. On 4-yard, 4 
squares, which went down this year 
to 5% cents, 10% cents was paid this 
week. An increased business was 
offered in sateens, twills and other 
similar fabrics. General activity in 
fine plain goods was more active 
than for some time, with many mills 
refusing to quote at all until they 
have more definite information of 
the prospects of staple cotton. 

Fine combed yarn goods were gen- 
erally firmer last week and advances 
were named on several construc- 
tions. On Friday, sales of 65x56, 
11.00 yard goods were reported at 
11 cents. 

Buyers as a whole did not appear 
excited enough over the outlook to 
anticipate their future needs in a 
large way, but were decidedly more 
anxious to cover their needs of the 
next 30 days. The spot demand 
quickened very materially and a 
much larger business is expected 
this week if any of the old prices are 
available at all. 

The market situation as a whole 
was difficult to follow at the end of 
the week. Excitement and feverish 
activity that followed the release of 
the government report had so upset 
the market that. conditions were 
hard to analyze when the holiday 
started. Most of the houses deemed 
if wise to withdraw their lines. to 
prevent runaway conditions until 
the situation is-at least partially 
cleared up this week.-- The largest 


producer of percales withdrew its 
lines after having sold as far ahead 


as conditions would warrant and 
new perceale prices at higher levels 
are anticipated within a very short 
time. Ginghams were being bid for 
at the end of the week at advances 
of ito 3 cents per yard. Blankets 
and domets were in larger demand 
than ihey have been in some time. 
Buyers were anxious to get more 
wide sheetings and bleached goods 
before prices went even higher. 
Fall River Market. 

In Fall River, the market contin- 
ued strong and firm and was very 
active most of the time. The total 
sales, estimated at 250,000 pieces, was 
the largest of any week for many 
months. Sales would have been 
much larger had mills been willing 
to meet the demand im a larger way. 

In the print cloth division during 
the week all the usual styles and 
constructions have been in demand, 
with deliveries ‘to extend from two 
to three months ahead wanted. 
Prices have been advanced fully half 
a cent a yard over last week’s prices 
practically all along the line. For 
some of the more popular wide 
standard goods in printers’ styles the 
advances have amounted to a full 
cent. Manufacturers were fairly 
free traders up to today, when most 
of them withdrew from the market. 

The fine goods division has shared 
to a considerable extent the activity 
of the print clofh division. There 
has been a good demand and buyers 
have wanted deliveries extending to 
the end of the year. They have ad- 
vanced their offers, but prices bid 
have not been increased sufficiently 
Lo cause manufacturers to become 
free sellers. 

Quotations on cotton goods were 
as follows as the market closed for 
the holiday: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. . 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s. . a 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. . 5% 
Gray 2g ds, 38%-in., 64x64s. . 8% 
Gray g'ds, 39-in., 68x72s.... 
Gray g ds, 39-in., 80x80s.... 12% 
Brown sheet’gs, 3-yard .... 10 
B’n sheet’gs, 4-yd., 56x60s.. 9% 
Brown sheet’gs, So. Stnd... if 
Tickings, 8-ounce ......... 20 
Staple ginghams .......... 14% 
Dress gnighams .......... i8 a20% 
Standard prints~.......... 
Kid finished cambrics..... 9 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| 
WE-FU-GO 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, yarns 
prices were advanced sharply fol- 
lowing the rapid rise in raw cotton. 
Buyers followed the higher prices 
slowly as they were first named, but 
as the week ended, yarn consumers 
showed a disposition to come into 
the market more freely. Prices ask- 
ed by yarn merchants remained un- 
der spinners’ quotations, but mer- 
chants also moved their prices up 
substantially. Many prices quoted 
were nominal because a number of 
houses withdrew from the market. 
Conditions in the market were fever- 
ish and excited after the government 
crop report was issued on Thursday 
and closing of the markets for the 
holidays makes it difficult to give an 
accurate status of the markets fol- 
lowing the issuance of the crop re- 
port. 

Southern spinners moved their 
prices up steadily through the week 
and were not discouraged at the 
slower buying that developed. Man- 
ufacturers generally believe that 
yarns are relatively much cheaper 
than cotton goods and yarn prices 
are out of line with raw cotton. Most 
of them are confident of higher 
prices and believe that buyers who 
hold back now will pay more later 
when they fill their needs. Un- 
doubtedly sales last week wolud 
have been much larger had prices 
not gone up so rapidly, but are con- 
fident enough in higher prices to be- 
lieve that a considerable buying 
movement will soon develop. 

There are many predictions that 
when the market gets on a more set- 
tled basis this week that there will 
be plenty of business at the new 
prices. Spinners point out that 
yarns have been for some months 
priced to a large extent on a desire 
for full-time operations, but with 
higher cotton prices, mills will be 
able to get prices that will allow 
them some margin of profit. 

Quotations on Friday were given 
as follows: 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 


6s to 10s_.25@_. 2-ply 26s @35 
6s to 10s_25%@.. 2-ply 26s_.c5%@_- 
12s to 148_29%@_. 2-ply 308__36%%38% 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 


STATE COLLEGE STATION 


Technical Education enables young men to succeed in their chosen professions an‘ 
vocations. State College Graduaivs «rv preparcd for personal success and for leadership 


in industrial progress. The college offtcrs 


€OUR YEAR COURSES [N: 

Agricultute—including General Agriculture and Specialized Courses in Farm Crops, 
Agricultural Engineering, Animal Husbandry and Dair.ing, Biology, Horticulture, Poul- 
try Science, Soils, Veterinary Medicine, Vocational Education. 

Chemistry, Agricultural Chemistry, Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 

Civil Engineering, Architccture, and Highway Engineering. 


Electrical Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. 


extile—Textile Engineering, Textile Manufacturing, Textilc Chemistry and Dyeing. 


COURSES IN: 
Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Textile Manufacturing. 
One Year Course in Auto Mechanics. 
Winter Course in Acriculture for Farmers. 
Summer Session for Teachers, for College Entrance and for College Credit. 
Excellent equipment in all departments. 
. Session 1921-22 begins September T. 
Entrance requirements for Freshman Class, 15 units—English, 3; History, 2; 
Blective, 6 1-2. 


For catalog, (Hustrated circulars, and entrance blanks, write E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 


TWO YEAR 


Mathematics, 21-2: Science, 1: 


2-ply 168_.30%@-_. 2-ply 40s..45%@50% 
2-ply 20s..32%@-~. 


2-ply 
2-ply 248..33%@-. 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


6s to 10s.25%%.. 
10s to 
@ 
l6s 60s___..... 68% @70% 
31% %.. Upholstery 

248... ..b1% @32% Yarns— 
33%@34% 8s, 4&5-ply_19%@20% 
30s 35% @ 


“Southern Single Chain 


6s to 128.24%@. 248 .@31% 
22s ..28%@ 

Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to 8s_.24%@. 
10s 5% @__ 29 
14s _...26%@ 26s_ st @.. 
33%@.. 

Southern Frame Cones. 
22s... 33% 
10s___..... 29% @30% 24s. @34% 
30% @31% 30s____... 33% @35% 
a@ 30s extra_.__.36% @38% 
40s_._ __. 45% @46% 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 30s__56%@_. 2-ply 60s_.86%@__ 
2-ply 36s_.61%@_. 2-ply 70s__1 05@__ 
2-ply 2-ply 80s__1 10@1 15 
2-ply 

Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s____....38%@ 419% @ 
40% @. 32s........55% @ 
40e__..... 

_.85% @_- 


Japanese Increasing Imports of U. S. 
Cotton. 

Galveston, Tex.—Shipments of cot- 
ton from the United States to Japan 
during the coming season will be 
far heavier than they were during 
the season that has just ended, ac- 
cording to A. 8. L. Toombs, of the 
Southern Products Company, who is 
in close touch with one of the larg- 
est Japanese cotton trading compa- 
nies operating in the United States. 

“We may look forward to a great- 
ly increased movement from Galves- 
ton to the Far East this vear, if the 
port puts forth an effort to preserve 
the business that has been directed 
through here during the last three 
months.” 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


J. George, Ind V.-Pres. 


D. H. ae % Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. 
J. D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. x 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
OWN MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 
COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 
56 Worth Street 


NEW YORK 
Bosto Chicag Philadelphia Reading 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, 910-911 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddies, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
— Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 

d Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Dye House Ballers. 


—._ 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


= NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


38 SOUTHERN 


Automatic Regulation is the Solution 


Manual control of temperature never was satisfactory and 
dependable. Reliance on a man’s memory or judgment surely 
results in a mistake, sooner or later. 

Automatic Heat Control is economical and always accu- 
rate. It insures better results at lower costs wherever tem- 
perature—liquid or air—must be maintained at a certain 
point. 


Ask us about any process where you think automatic 
heat contro] would be an advantage. We will give you an 
honest answer to any problem of heat control you may have. 


THE Powers [] 


specialists in Automatic Heat Control, 


984 Architects Bldg., New York 
595 Booton Wharf Bldg., Boston 
2759 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Southern Representatives: 


‘““ASKUS’’ ira. L. Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 


Guy L. Morrison, Charlotte. N. C. 


(1281-C 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


If you are needing men for any 
Losition or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium 


Thursday, September 8, 1921. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND [IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS No. 828—830—832, Seventh National Chemical 
Exposition, 8th Coast Artillery Armory, New York, Week of Sept. 12th. 


Used Machinery for Sale. 

For sale—Line of Kitson pick- 
ing machinery ,consisting of 
breaker, intermediate and finish- 
er. All 40-inch laps, single neat- 
er, two blades. In excellent con- 
dition and can make prompt ship- 
ment. Address Kitson, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Drawing-in Machine Man and 
Slasher Tender. 

Want drawing-in machine man 
and slasher tender for first class 
mill on fine sheeting. Desirable 
location. Address J. A. R.. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Want Position as Superintendent. 

A man with a good record as a 
yarn mill superintendent is open 
for a good proposition. Could 
start work by October 10. Ad- 
dress Superintendent, care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Experienced Fixer Wanted. 

Experienced fixer wanted for 
Scott & Williams machines, model 
B-3, and Brinton and Wildman 
ribbers, to take charge of branch 


plant with forty knitting ma- 
chines and employing colored 
help. Apply Rocky Mount Hos- 


Co., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


CAUSTIC SODA—LYE—SODA ASH 

BLEACHING POWDER — BI-CAR.- 
BONATE OF SODA 

SOAP POWDER-—AND OTHER 


CHEMICALS 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTIC. 
ULARS 

PAINE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ATHENS, GA. 


Chattanooga Tank Co. 


Tanks, Towers and Tanks and Standpipes for 
Water Supply and Sprinkler Systems. 

Tanks for storage of acids and other liquids. 
Smoke Stacks, Breechens and Specials. 

Tanks for all purposes which any reader of this 
article may have. 


TANKS—any size—any purpose—anywhere 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


New and Used Machinery. 
Far Sale—New and little used 
machinery at low prices. with 
quick deliveries. 
i—Woonsocket Bale Breaker and 
Opener. 

i—Woonsocket Int. Picker. 
i—Woonsocket Finisher Picker. 
i—Saco-Pettee Drawing Frames, 

{2-in. coiler, metallic rolls. 
4—Draper Spoolers with McColl 
thread guides. 

4—Draper Warpers, 510 ends. 

2— Entwistle Warpers. 
i—Cocker Mach. Co. Ball Warper. 
2-Saco-Lowell, 42 ends, Doubler 

for double carding. 
Lot of 4%x6 Metal Bound Head 
Spools. 

§6—2%-in. ring Whitin Twisters. 
Foster 3-end up Doublers. 
No. 90 Universal Rewinders, 20 
spindles each. 

Address H. A. C.. 

Textile Bulletin. 


fo 


care Southern 


Bookkeepers. 

We are in touch with several 
experienced in cotton mill work. 
Any mill needing an office man 
can get in touch .with them 
through Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale. 

200 to 300—28-in. Model “E” Dra- 
per Looms, 28 bobbin §bat- 
teries, Roper let-off motions, 
excellent condition. 

2—-Saco-Lowell Section Beam 
Warpers, adjustable creels for 
120 ends, porcelain steps, prac- 
tically new. 

4—T.owell Section Beam Warp- 
ers, adjustable creels for 420 
ends. 

6—378 spindle Whitin Long Chain 
Ouillers, used only few weeks. 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., 

Greenville, S. C. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving” 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Wanted—Second Hand in 
Weaving. 

Want second hand in weaving 
Draper looms on fine sheetings: 
good job. Address J. A. R. care 
Southern ‘Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted. 

To correspond with some mill 
that has thrown out old pickers. 
Either breaker or finisher will do. 
Address “Picker,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Watson Loom Motors 


Fully enclosed, solid housing and 
Grit and dust proof 


end brackets. 
ball bearings. 


The many designs of WATSON motors 
make possible the selection o. .quipment to 
meet the particular requirements for any 
service. Write for bulletin 402. 


High Point Machine Works, Inc. High Point,N.C. 


Distributers WATSON Motors 


Thursday, September 8, 19214. 


The fee for joining oud employment 
bureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position 
yarn mill or 


as superintendent of 
overseer of carding and 
spinning in large mill. Best of refer- 
emce as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3156. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Thoroughly experienced on Jacquard 
work, ducks and plain and fancy 
weaves. Can furnish reference as 
ability and character. Address 
3157. 


to 
No. 


WANT position as overseer of spinnnig. 
Can furnish reference and handle any 
size job. Can report at once. Address 
No. 3158. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
good sized mill. Long experience in 
mill business and can-give satisfaction. 
Address. No. 3159 


WANT position as electrician or master 


mechanic in good mill or bleachery. 
Have had long and thorough experi- 
ence and can give satisfaction. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3160. 


WANT position as overseer of card room. 
Forty years of age, practical and tech- 
nical experience. Good manager of help. 
Wish to locate in Piedmont Carolinas. 
Reference as to character and ability. 
Address 3161. 


of 
can 
bul 

to 


WANT position as superintendent 
yarn mill. Long experience and 
give satisfaction. Now employed 
have good reasons for wanting 
change. Address No. 3162. 

WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning in large mill or overseer of 
carding and spinning or master me- 
chanci Thoroughly experienced in 
above and can furnish reference as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weave 
room with Draper looms. Good refer- 
ence. Long experience and can give 
satisfaction. Address No. 3164. 


WANT position as foreman of roller 
shop; 22 years experience in roll cov- 
ering and belt cementing. Could change 
on short notice. Address No. 3165. 


WANT position as 
overseer of carding and 
large mill. Have been on present job 
8 years but mill is closed down now. 
Have made creditable showing and can 
furnish satisfactory reference as _ to 
and ability. Address No. 
166 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning or superintendent. Can 
furnish reference. Address No. 3167. 


superintendent or 
spinning in 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
White or colored work. Have had 11 
years experience as second hand and 3 
as overseer in one mill. 40 years of 
age and have family. 300d reference 
if wanted. Address No. 3168. . 


o 


WANT position as maanger or superin- 
tendent by manufacturer now employed 
as general superintendent. Wish to 
change for good reasons. 10 years ex- 
perience in one of best combed yarn 
mills in country and 10 years experi- 
ence in Southern cloth mills. Address 
No. 3169. 


WANT position as carder. 12 years ex- 
perience as carder. Age 35, married, 
sober, understand machinery and can 
get production. Address No. 3170. 


WANT postion as overseer of cloth room. 
Have been oversee rof one large room 
for nine years but have good reasons 
for wanting to change and can fur- 
nish excellent reference from present 
Superintendent. Address No. 3171. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large spinning room. Can 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


furnish reference as to character and 
ability or demonstrate same. Address 
No. 3172. 


WANT postion as master mechanic in 
medium size mil. Have had number 
years experience in steam plant and 
machine shops. Now employed as mas- 
ter mechanic and can furnish reicer- 
ence. lbreter Georgia or Alabama. Ad- 
dress No, 3173. 


WANT. position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill or assistant superin- 
tendent of iarge weaving mili corpora- 
tion where there is chance for prvuino- 
tion. 37 years of age, unmarried but 
settied. Address No. 3174. 

WANT position as superintendent or over- 

seer in carding in large mill. Young 

man thoroughly equipped and can give 
satisfaction. Have had experience in 
best of mills only ana can furnish sacrs- 

factory reference. Address No. 3176. 


WANT position as overseer of plain 
weaving in large mill. Can furnish best 
of reference as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3177. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mi.l or overseer of weave room in large 
mill. Experienced on ducks, osnaburgs, 
prints, drills, twines and can give good 
reference. Now employed. Address No. 
3179. 


WANT position as superintendent or over- 
seer o fcearding or spinning in large 
mill or both in small mill. Address No. 
3180. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy. Have had several years’ 
experience as overseer and can give sat- 
isfaction. Address No. 3181. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in good mill in North or South Carolina 
or Georgia. “xperienced in plain and 
fancy work. Goed reference. Address 
No. 3182. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in North Carolina or Virginia; 38 years 
old and long experience in mill. Can 
come at once. Address No. 3183. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving; 
16 years as overseer and second hand; 
28 years in mill. Experience o nplain or 
fancy loom. Will take job in Georgia 
or Alabama. Can furnish A 1 reference. 
Address No. 3184. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Long and varied experience. Have held 
position in large sheeting mill for some 
time, but mill is now closed. Will go 
anywhere. Address No. 3185. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning or superintendent of small 
mill: 30 years of age; married and have 
family: considered a hustler. Have no 
bad habits. Al reference. Address No. 
3186. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
yarn mil lor overseer of carding and 
spinning or either in a large mill. Ref- 
erence if required. Address No. 3187. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning or bth or superintendent of 
small yarn mill. Will go anywhere for 
good job. Can handle any size job. 
Good character. Address No. 3188. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill. Prefer one on fine or combed 
yarns. Best of reference and experience 
from large mills. Address No. 3189. 


WANT position as overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Long experience on wide 
range of yarns. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 3190. 


WANT position as general 
superintendent of 


manager or 
large yarn or cloth 


mill; years of experience. Can furnish 
best of reference from leading cotton 
manufacturers. Address No. 3191. 


WANT position as overcseer of weaving: 


15 years experience and can furnish 
reference. Address No. 38192. 
WANT position as roller coverer. Now 


employed but wish to make change. 
Age 32, married, 10 vears experience. 
Reference. Address No. 3193. 


WANT position as superintendent or over- 
seer of carding or spinning in large 
mill. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Address No. 3194. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Age 44, 20 years experience. WUnder- 


stand combed work. Would like to lo- 
cate in North Carolina, but would go 
leswhere. Address No. 3195. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic in good mili. Would prefer 
job in South Carolina or Georgia. Long 
experience and good reference. Address 
No. 3196. 


WANT position as 
overseer of carding and spinning in 
large cotton mill, Can give best ref- 
erence as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3197. 


superintendent or 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning in small mili or carding 
in large mill, or superintendent of smail 


yarn mill; 25 years experience as over- 
seer of carding, spinning, winding and 
twisting. Well qualified and can fur- 


nish reterence. Address No. 3198, 


WANT position as bookkeeper and office 


manager-or general office work in cot- 
ton mili office; 25 years old and can 
furnish good reference. Address No. 
3199. 


WANT position in cotton mill office; 12 
years experience in this ' kind of work 
and for some time have been secretary 
an dtreasurer of lorge mill. Do cost 
accounting and general office work. Ad- 
dress No. 3200. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
and slashing in large mill, either white 
or colored work. Prefer Draper, looms. 
Teh years experience as overseer. Ad- 


dress No. 3201. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
engineer. Experienced with steam and 
electric power. Married and have had 
eight years experience. Address No. 
3202. 

WANT position as superintendent. 


Thoroughly capable to handle any me- 
dium-sized mill and record has been 
without reproach. Can furnish refer- 
ences from all former employers as to 
ability and character. Address No. 3203. 


WANT position as stenographer, book- 
keeper and pay roll clerk for large 
cotton mill. Experienced. Address No. 
3204. 


WANT position as 
larn or weaving mill. 
can furnish best o freference. 
No. 3205. 


superintendent of 
icxperienced and 
Address 


WANT position as superintendent of a 
large weaving or yarn mill. ‘Long and 
successful experience as superintendent 
and am seeking position which would 
mean promotion. Address No, 3206. 


WANT position as overseer of weave 
room. Ten years’ experience. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, but want 
larger room. Address No. 3207. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
large mill or overseer of carding and 
spinning in medium size mill. Best of 
references. Address No. 3298. 


WANT position as superintendent of good 
mill on white or colored work, pluin or 
fancy. Experienced on all kinds of 
work and have handled two or three 
good jobs with satisfaction. Address 
No. 3209. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or weaving mill. Long experience and 
can furnish reference as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3210. 


WANT position 
or spinning in large mill. 
perience in all lines of work 
produce satisfactory results. 
No. 3211. 


as overseer of carding 
Long ex- 
and can 


Address 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 


spinning or both or superintendent of 
yarn mill. Will go go anywhere. Twen- 
ty years practical experience in mil! 


and a graduate of two textile schools. 
Address No. 3212. 


WANT position as superintendent of 10,- 
000-spindle mill on warp or hosiery yarn, 
white or colored. Prefer mill equipped 


to spin variety numbers—from 8's to 
30's Married, age 42, thirty years’ 
in mill and can make what the trade 
wants. Would consider overseer of 


carding and spinning in 


Address No. 3213. 


large mill. 


WANT position as overseer of large weave 
room as assistant superintendent. or 
superintendent of smal! damask mill. 
Ten years’ experience. seven as over- 
seer; graduate of N. C. Textile School. 
Address No. 3214. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill or overseer of large weave 
room. Now employed but want to 
change on account of location. Long 


experience and can furnish reference 
as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3215. 

WANT position as superintendent of 


small mill on plain weaving or yarn, or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Am 
38 years of age; married; 12 years’ ex- 
perience as overseer, three years as 
superintendent. Good reason for chang- 
ing. Address No. 3216. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning or both in large mill or super- 
intendent of small mill. Several years 
of successful experience and a wide 
range of work. Reference. Address 
No. 3217. 


sp'indles 
numbers. 
in large 


mill often to forty thousand 
Prefer coarse or medium 
Now employed as second hand 


mill. Thirty-three years of age: mar- 
ried, and can furnish good reference 
from present. employer. Address No 
$218. 

WANT position as supernitendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning in 
large yarn or weaving mill on white 
goods. Best of reference as to charac- 
ter an dability. Address No. 3219. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning in large mill. Now 
employed and giving satisfaction but 
don't like location: 41 years old: mar- 
ried: 18 years’ experience as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Can handle any 
Size job Address No. 3220 


WA‘) position as overseer of weaving 
ona white or colored goods. Many years 
experience and reference as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3221. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in good mill. At present employed but 


have good reasons for changing. Age 
40, married, with smal! family. Can 
furnish best of reference. Address No. 
3222. 


WANT position as overseer of large card 
room or- carding and spinning. Can fur- 

nish best of references and get results. 
Address No. 3223. 

WANT position as overseéer of spinning 
in large mill. Employed at present but 
want larger job. Can furnish reference 
as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3224. 


superintendent of 


WANT position as 
small mill or overseer of spinning in 
large mill. Long and successful expe- 
rience and can furnish good reference. 
Experienced on white and colored work 
on all numbers. Address No. 3225. 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
good hosiery yarn mill. Can furnish 
reference from some of best mill men 
in South Address No. 3226. 

WANT position as overseer of carding 

or. spinning in large mill or both in 

small mill. Address No, 3227. 


WANT position superintendent of 
small yarn mill. Now employed but 
have good reasons for making change 
References if wanted. Address No. 
3228. 


as 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had many years’ experience and can 
give satisfaction on either large or 
small job. Satisfactory references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 3233. 

WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
carding or carding and spinning. Now 
employed as superintendent of combed 
yarn mill. Have been superintendent 
and overseer for long term of years: 
have been with present company for 10 
vears. Age 36. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3234. 


WANT position as superintendent 
salesman for textile supply house, 
office position with mill company. 
textile graduate and have had long 
and varied experience in mill work. 
Can come on short notice. Address 
No. 3235. 


or 
or 
Am 


WANT 
erably 


pref - 
Have 


position as superintendent, 

in colored goods mill. 
been superintendent for many years, 
and have run colored mills on almost 
every class of goods made in the South. 
Successfully operated one mill on sheet- 
ings for three years and am especially 
experienced on ginghams and outings. 
Address No. 3236. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


SEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 
ERY— 


Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. 8B., Sons 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TIVES— 
McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
Matieson Alkali 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co, 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical ‘Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
—— Gee Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 
Grant Leather Corporation 
See also Mill Supplies. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod! Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Brown, The David Co. 


Co. 


Courtney, The Dana 5&., Co. 
BOILERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 


Waish & Weidner Co. 
Lookout Boller & Mfg. Co. 
High Poirt Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


BOXES— 
Andrews Co., O. B. 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BRICK— 
Yadkin Brick Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush 
Carolina Brush C 
BUILDINGS, PORTABLE— 
Tuxbu*y Co. A. C. 
BURLAP— 
Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electrie Co. 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co. 
Terrel! Machine Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., MH. W. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Howerd Bree. Mfg. Co. 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
ACCOUNTANTS— 
Federal Tax Service Corp. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHaselacher. 
AIR WASHERS — COOLERS— 
See Humidifier 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Sirrere & Co., J. E. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 

ABPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boller A Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scales Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

BALL BEARING— 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
s. K. F. Industries, Inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

See Presses, Baling. 

BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Drousfieiad Bros. 

Roy 4& Son Co., B. &. 
Saco -Lowel! Shops. 
witin Machine Works. 

CARDS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

CASTINGS (IRON)— 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Waish & Weidner Co. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 

CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

CLOCKS— 

Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 

CLOTH TESTERS— 

Perkins & Co., B. F. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 

COAL AND COKE— 
Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Virginia tron, Coal & Coke Co. 
White Oak Coal Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridiey, Watts & &Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION— 
General Buliding Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allle-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHIN 
American Molstening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
CANDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 
See Mill Bulliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
CORRUGATED IRON AND STEEL— 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coelman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works 
Terrell! Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson & Lan 
Klipstein & Co. A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 
DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DIAL SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Mfa. Co., The. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Diemond States Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal! Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FPOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
SILENT CHAIN— 
Moree Chein Company. 
Link-Belt Cempany. 


Co. 


Co. 


ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Kliauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 

Roy & Sor Co., B. S. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Campbell & Co., John. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Kliipstein & Co., A. 

Matieson Alkali Works.. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemioa! Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 

General Electric Co. 

Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Genera! Electric Company. 

Link-Beilt Company. 
ELECTRIC LAMPS— 

General Electric Co. 

See. Lamps, Lighting. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Greenvilte Textile Supply Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Beilt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 

Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co: 

(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 

NG)— 


.Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Worxs 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well! Co. 


EXHAUST FANS— 
Genera! Electric Co.. 
Perkins & Son, B. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

EXTRACTORS— 

American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

FANS— 

General Electric Co. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works... 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 

FENCING— 

General Equipment Co. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Cooledge, F. J.. & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co, 

FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Worka. 
AND OVERHAUL- 


Routherr 4 Fiver Ce. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Inc. 


FLYERS— 
..Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Ce. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Wood's, T. 8B., Sons Co. 
—See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 


GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Ce. 
Generail Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Eureka iron Worke. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


GREASES— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Co., B. S&S. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Waliraven Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 


HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 


INSURANCE, LIABILITY— 
American Mutual Liability tns. Co. 

[RON FILLER—., 

Detroit Graphite Company 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coiman Co. 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 

LACE LEATHER— 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 

General! Electric Co. 

LATHES— 

Walraven Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Drape 

LIABILITY INSURANCE— 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

LOOM HARNESS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Mcleod Leather & Belting Co. 

LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnals Co. 

Hirsch Lumber Company. 
LUBRICAN TB— 

Maeury Go. Co. 

Swear A Fine 

Texas Company. 

LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Co- pany 

LUG STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 

High Point Machine Works 

MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co 

Butterworth & Sons Co., 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

METAL PAINT— 

Johnson Paint Co, 

Peasitee-Gaulbert Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metailic Drawing Rol! Co. 

METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

METERS— 

Allie-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

MILL ARCHITECTS— 

See Architects. 

MILL STOCKS— 

Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
General Building Co. 

Gude Co. 
Lockwood, Greene 4& Co. 
Mees & Mees 

MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 

Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 

Odell Mill Supply Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wlison Company. 

Watlraven Co. 

Sullivan Hardware Co. 

MILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 

Johnson Paint Co, 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

MOTORS— 

High Point Machine Works 

Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Watlraven Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 

MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. &. 


oIiLs— 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
N. ¥. & N,. J. Lubricant Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
Southern otton oll Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Texas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
OILING SsSYSTEMS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wo 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detrolt Graphite Co. 
E. |. du Pent de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
John Lucas & Co. 
Johnson Paint Co, 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
Peasiee-Gauibert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Ol! Co. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co. 
PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Slager> 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Gariaad Mfg. Co. 
ivey Mfg 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 


Inc. 


fe, 
PIPE COVERING— 
General Equipment Co. 


PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Detro't Graphite Company 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE 
Link-Belt Compan 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Waliraven Co. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 
PRINTERS— 
Clark Publishing Co. 


Co. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 


Roessier & WHassilacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 

PULLEYS, CAST !RON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 

PU phe AND FILTRATION 
Scaife, Wm. B., & Sone. 

QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terreli Machine Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Régulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOFING— 

Barrett Co., The. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. 
Walraven Co. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Wlison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Kaustine Co. 

Puro Sanitary er Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph 

SANITARY 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 

SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 

HANGERS, ETC.— 

See 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS— 

Kaustine Co. 

SHAFTING— 

Wood's. T. B.. Sense Co. 

SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton's, David, Sons Co. 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHUTTLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SHINGLES, ASBESTOS AND 
ASPHALT— 

General Equipment Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Alien, Chartes R. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Carolina Sizing & Chemica! Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston. 

H. A. Metz & Co., 

A. Klilpstein & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemicat Co. 

Southern Distributing Co. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 

Jacaques, Wolf & Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson Lane. 

New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 

Jacaues Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., 

Seyde! Mfg. Co., Th 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 

Hitchcock Co., F. C. 

SOAPS— 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Coe. 

Klipstein Co., 


inc. 


Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
See Cotton Softeners. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
W hitinesville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING 
American Textile » Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Brown, The Davil Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 
ivey Mfg. Co. | 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAPS— 
Deford Co., The, 
Deford Co., The, 
STRAP LEATHER— 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS 
(FRANKEL)— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANNERS— 
Deford Co., The, 
TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
Watsh & Weldner Co. 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 

TELEPHONES, AUTOMATIC— 
Select-O-Phone Corporation. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY? SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporet! 
TESTING APPARATUS — 
Perkins, 8. F., & Son., 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Ce. 
TRAPS— 
See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
_Odel Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bering Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TOILETS— 
Kaustine Co. 
Vogei Co., Jos. A. 
TOOLS— 
Walraven Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Southern Co. 
TRANSM:SSIO SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (LIF TING)— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & “Mfg. Ce. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WALL PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co, 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 

Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 

Chicago Watchmanman’'s Clock Works 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 

General Electric Co. 

High Point Machine Works 

Walraven Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDB— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 

Campbell John, & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sens, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Werke. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

——Bee Cenditiening Masehines. 


David, Sons Co. 


Co. 


s 
| 
Parke-Cramer 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


— 
Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8S. C. 
American Kron Scale Co., 430 EB. 58rd St., 
New York. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadeli- 
Dhia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atianta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 

Atiantic Textile Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

— 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il, 

Baltimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C. 

B'um, George J., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Campbell, John, & Co., New York. 

Carolina Brush Co., 1431 South Boule- 
vard, Charlotte, 'N, 

Carolina Size & Chemical Co., Charlotte, 

Carriér Engineering Corp., New York. 


Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 

Chaffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, R. Il. 

Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago Watchman’s Clock Works, 1526 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., 

nooga, Tenn. 
Cocker ae & Foundry Co., 
nia, N. 
F. J. 
Collins 


Chatta- 
Gasto- 


Coole & Sons, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


4 

Products Refining Co, New York. 

Cotton States Belting & Suply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Courtney Co.. 


Corn 


Dana Chicopee, Mass. 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
The Deford Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. I. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


Draper, E. S., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 
Draper Corp.., 
Dronsfield’s 
Boston, 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wwiil- 


mington, Del. 
Dunn & Co... 15 W. Trade, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson,, N. J. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence. 
Mass. 

Eureka Iron Works, 
N. C. 


Corporation, Char- 
Process Co., 


Hopedale, Mass. 
Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Mass. 


Inc., Lincolnton, 


Federal 
lotte, 


Franklin Providence, R. I. 


— 
Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


General Building Company, 524 Harrison 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport, 


Tenn. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.., 


Greist Mfg. Co. 
Gude & Co., 


Greenville, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Haywood Dept., T. Holt., 
New York. 
Machine Works, High Point, 


65 Leonard St., 


Hirec h Seite Co., 1203 Heard National 
Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hitchcock Co., F. C., 50 Pearl St.. 
ton, Mass. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 

Huntington & Guerry, 

Hutton & Bourbonnais 
rc. 


Bos- 


Worcester, Mass. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
Co., Hickory, 


Hickory, N. C. 


Johnson Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jones Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ivey Mfg. Co., 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
York. 
Kaustine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ... 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Kliayder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstein & Co., A.., New York. 


Nicetown, Philadel- 


Link-Belt Company, 


phia, Pa. 

Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co., Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Lucas, John, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lupton, David. Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., 
Mass. 

Mauney Stee! Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 25 W. 43rd 
New York, N. Y. 

McLe te _Leather Belting Co., 
N. 


Boston, 


St., 
Greensboro, 


Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson S8t., 
York. 

Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co., Union, S. C. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

McNaughton Mfg. Co., , Maryville, Tenn. 


Or- 


New 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co., New 
Brunsick, 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, R. IL. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Holyoke, Mass. 

Peaslee-Ganioert Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Powers Regulator Co., The, Chicago, fl. 

Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co., Roan- 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, oke, Va. 

Mass Vogel Co.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 — 

Sixth Ave., New York. Ros 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. W —— Howland & Co., ton, 
Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. Walraven Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 

—S— Walsh & Weidner Boller Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 


Sargents Sons Corp., C. G., Graniteville, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mass. ure 


Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 


Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B., Oakmont, Pa. wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Scott & Co,, Henry L., Providence, I, Carteret, N. J. 
Screw Machine Products Corporation, wnhitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Providence, R. I Mass. 
S K F Industries, Inc., New York. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
Select-O-Phone Corporation, Provi- ville, Mass. 
dence, R. I: Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. White Oak Coal Co., “— Donald, Va. 
Southern Distributing Co., Charleston, Wilson Co., Greenville, 5. C. 
s Cc. Winchester Surgical Supply Co., Char- 
C. 
Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. lotte, N. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S. Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 


Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 


New York. Pa. 


Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc., New York. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
Southern. Railway, Charlotte, N. C. socket, R. L. 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, es 
C. : Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 
Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc., North Hol- ‘ 
ston, Va. h in 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- Improved Dobby C a 
burg, 8. C. 
Stafford Co., The ,eReidville, Mass. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, UL ‘ 


Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C. 
Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, Mass. *“aATEnrEeo 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Sag D bb C d 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Swan & Finch Co.. New York. oO y oras 
= 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, New KE 
York. 
Textile Specialty Co., Belton, S. C. Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 


New York. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Textile Banking Co., 

Textile Mill Supply Co., 

Thomas Grate Bar Co., 

The Barrett Co., New York. 

Toledo Scale Co., 32 West Trade S5St., 
Charlotte, N. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


B re | At- 
J. Spencer Turner wo., Charlotte, N. C. EQUIPMENT 


Turner Constructiva Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. C., Charleston, Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


United Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co., 
Universal Winding Co., 


Providence, R. 
Boston, Mass. 


Office: Com. Bank Bldg. Room 407 Tel. Con. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


JOHN HARTLEY 


Southern Selling Agent for 
STANDARD SOAP CO., CAMDEN, N. J. | 
SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturer of Manufacturer of 
ANILINES AND SULPHUR COLORS HEMATINE, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
238-240 Water Street AND COLORS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Inc. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville. S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPATRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


42 1921. 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Hydrosulphite 


CONCENTRATED POWDER 
FOR 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


Ohe-Twenty“Wvo Hudson Street, New YorrR City. 
Boston Philade Providence ( Incago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Us. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 ‘ Vw GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE 


MACHINERY 


SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 


SIMPLE PRACTICAL DURABLE 


For Further Information Address 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Sou. Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Or 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Southern Branch Office, Greenville, 8. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARREN 


—Agents— 


INSIDE AND OUT 


Strong Turned Over Top— 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver. always coils up evenly inside. 

We think littl need be said about the quality of this 
Can—the fact that its a Laminar guarantees that it 
will be on the job years from now. 

Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 
baskets and cars that your order calls for Laminar 
Receptacles. 
Well send 


a book on receptacies. Tell us where. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


OF 


and manufacturers 

Pear! St.. Boston 

Vice-Pres.. 

Resident Manager 

Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Sole proprietors 
New Engiand Dept.: 12 
Bell, 


Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


Seamless—and as smooth as glass 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” 
Stocks in 


**Needs no **Damping”’ 


PLIABLE | 
Boston and YET | 
the South TENACIOUS | 
Guaranteed A” Quality—the Only Quality we Make | 
| t ty—t Quality we M ke | \ 
Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the Hi 
Standard Card-Grinding Medium 
Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 
232 Summer Street 


LEIGH & BUTLER, i 
Managing A gents 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | 
RING TRAVELER 
— 
| 
SSS 
SSO 44 | 
RECEPTACLES! 
{| 
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Breaker Card for 
Condenser System 


Makers of 


Carding 
Machinery 


For 


Wool, Cotton, 
Cotton Waste 
Asbestos,Etc. 


MAIN OF A WEI FS 


WHITIN SVIL 


| 


Our New Products: 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3B CONC. 
DIRECT BROWN GC CONC. 


All Shades of 
NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


UNirep Cuemicat Propucts 


CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & ate Sts. 


Southern Office, Realty Building, 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. A. GILES, President & Treasurer F. M. COX, Secretary 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
BELTON, S.C. 


Manufacturers Robert’s Roving Clamp and Spinning 
Frame Cleaner. 


Day Adjustable Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
Iron, Brass and Aluminum Castings. 
- Cotton Mill work a specialty. 


FIREPROOF 


steel and asbestos 
cast rron frame, 
peneiled 

Stock Dryers 


Cc. G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Granteville, 
Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representat-ve 


Charlotte, - N.C. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


$$$ KL 
| 
WHITIN MACHINE 
ESTABLISHED i183! 
TEXTILE MACHINL.. . 
— 
LD | 
| j / 
| / 
/ 
| 
YRFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 
European Agent, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 47 de Opera, Paris France 
— 
| 
0UB Le 


